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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE ‘* TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,” IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


The “Twentieth Century Home” 


Che New Periodical “For women who plan their lives and do.” 








THE IDEAL HOME MAGAZINE 


€Entertaining you in your hours of depression with its clever fiction, its bright 
essays, its interesting personal sketches, its beautiful illustrations. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


4] Yes, a thousand times yes. 
{ If you know how to live it. 
4] The “ Twentieth Century Home” 
“| Takes up all the problems of 
{ Living with knowledge, 
{ Living well, 
{ Living to benefit others and so ourselves, 
{| Living in the delightful world which science opens 
up to us. 


4 Buy one copy—PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


“ ‘‘Amagazineso strikingly original, so distinctively individual and so uniformly interesting, cannot 
fail to develop a targe and appreciative constituency.” —4ditor-in-Chief St. Louis Republic. 

{ ‘An impressive and important triumph. In both its literary and artistic features it is of a very 
high degree of excellence.”’— Editor-in-Chief Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








Send for a Sample Copy. 


THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME” COMPANY, IRVINGTON, NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS SCRIBNERS 








rns ~=LHE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 


Week By W. T. HORNADAY 
Director of the New York Zoological Park. 


This book is destined to be recognized as the great popular Natural History of this generation. 
Examine it. 472 pages, 348 illustrations. $3.50, ze¢. (Carriage extra.) 








A VERY SUCCESSFUL BOOK 
The Evening Post Says: ‘* Mrs. Bancroft was a woman of no ordinary wit, and her letters. mostly in the form 


of a journal addressed to various members of her family during her husband’s term 
as Minister to England, are full of interest and personal charm.” 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND, 1846-1849 
By MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT 
With twenty-four full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.50, met. (Postage 16 cents.) 


** Remarkably attractive,’’—CuHICAGO JOURNAL. “ Of uncommon interest.’’°—N. Y. TimEs. 
. 





stucent's NARRATIVES of the BEGINNINGS of 
Testament HEBREW HISTORY cisgces roster kent of vate 


$2.75, met. (Postage 15 cents.) 


THIS epoch-making work combines a clear, Gennalty modern and scholarly translation with a systematic, logical 

classification and a critical and literary analysis of the early narratives found in the first eight books of the Old 
Testament. Concise introductions and foot-notes, exact historical maps, chronological charts, fresh translations of the 
important contemporary inscriptions, and carefully prepared bibliographies and indices furnish a complete equipment of 
the most fruitful reading and study. 





OVERTONES : MANCHURIA AND KOREA 


By H. J. Whigham, author of ‘ The Persian Problem,” 
A Book of Temperament ’ with a map and illustrations. $2.00, net. 


- Pe on 

By jae eee With frontispiece. 1:25, net, ConTENTS :—The Birth of Dalny—How Russia Occupied New- 

(Postage 12 cents. ) Chwang—Southern Manchuria—The Manchurian Railway— 

* As he is master of the most forcible of English and has an Fighting the Brigands—A Visit to Seoul—Franco-Russian ~ 

enormous amount of research and experience to back his views, trigue in Korea—German Ambitions, and other topics of vital 
a volume of essays from his pen is a very important musico- interest at the present moment, 

literary work.”—Lovis C. ELSon,in the Boston Advertiser. 








E ‘A timely book, a well-considered, matured, and informing work by a man 
K O R A who knows the country from end to-end and can put pictures on paper with 
consummate ease.””—London Academy. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON With map and illustrations. $1.50, zet. 





The WORLD’S EPOCH MAKERS 1870—Reconstruction to Expansion—1903 
New Volume THE UNITED STATES IN OUR 


DESCARTES, SPINOZA AND THE 
NEW PHILOSOPHY OWN TIME 
By James Iverash, M.A., D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
’ _— Christian Ethics in the United Free Church Col- By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS 
re Aberdeen. Author of “Is God Knowable,” etc. This book at $5.00 1s a bargain in itself. It is not offered 


A judicious condensation of the views and theories of the on the installment plan and it is not sold with any other 
authors discussed, which has especial value because of its book or magazine, It is for sale at all bookstores or will 


strong emphasis on the main thoughts of the philusophical : : . 
systems considered, to the subordination of less important | D¢ Sent, carriage free, on receipt of price. 


matters. | 
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PUBLISHERS 
OF GOOD 
BOOKS 


THREE MEMORABLE BOOKS OF RECENT PUBLICATION 


Religions of Authority 


And the Religion of the Spirit 





By Auguste Sabatier 


Late Dean of Protestant Theology at 
the University of Parts. 


‘*The final and true note of spirit- 
ual liberty; the method, merely an 
appeal to history and to facts. ’’— The 
New York Evening Post. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in an Outlook 
editorial, says: ‘‘ We recommend it to 
all thoughtful men and women who 
desire to understand the meaning of 
the age in which they are living.”’ 

Cloth, net, $3.50; postpaid, $3.69. 





By the Fireside 


‘The Religton of the Hearthstone’’ 














By Charles Wagner 


Author of ** The Simple Life’’ and 
‘** The Better Way.”’ 


‘‘A book which sums up, with a 
simple, straightforward eloquence not 
easy to resist, the sanctity of family 
ties, the charm of the home circle.”’ 
—N. Y. Globe. 


President Roosevelt wrote to the 
author: “I preach your books to my 
countrymen.”’ 


Net, $1.00; postpaid, $7.70, 





Man’s Place in the 


Universe 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Codiscoverer with Darwin of 
the Law of Natural Selection, 


Dr. Wallace’s thesis is that “ the 
earth is the only habitable planet, not 
only in the solar system, but in the 
whole stellar universe.” 




























William Dean Howells writes: 
“It will have a charm beyond 
the reach of poetry for the reader 
who does not mind being set 
thinking about himself and his 
destiny. Dr. Wallace 
inspires man with fresh courage 
to hold up his head, to believe 
in himself and so in his Maker, 
and supplies him with a new 
incentive to live forever.’’ 





Net, $2.50; postpaid, $2.62. 
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NOW READY 


An Autobiography by 
Herbert Spencer 


The ripest thought of one of the rarest 
minds the world ever has produced 





With Illustrations, many of them 
from the Author’s own Drawings. 
Svo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 2 Vols. in a Box, $5.50 nei, Postage 40 cts. additional. 





How to Know ORIENTAL RUGS 
By MARY BEACH LANGTON. 


Illustrated with 12 colored plates, many full 
pages in half-tone, and a map of the rug districts. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Postage, 15 cents additional. 


How to Know the BUTTERFLIES 
By JOHN HENRY COMSTOCK and ANNA 
BOTSFORD COMSTOCK. 


With 45 full-page colored plates and illustra- 
tions in the text. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net. 





Postage, 27 cents additional. 





LITTLE 


views. 





Third Printing. 


Cloth, decorated cover, $1.25 net. 


GARDENS 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER, Author of “‘ Myths of Our Own Land,” “Nature in a City Yard,’’ etc. 
An attractive and helpful book on gardening from the standpoint of the man who must confine 
his ambitions to a city dooryard or a small country place. 


Illustrated with working diagrams and 
Postage, 10 cents additional. 








NEW FICTION 
IN WHICH A WOMAN TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT HERSELF 


Never before, in a book, has a woman so unsparingly laid bare the truth about herself. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





THE IMPERIALIST 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), 
Author of “An American Girl in London,’’ 
“Those Delightful Americans,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE VINEYARD 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie), 


Author of “The Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Wickenham,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





THE CLOSE OF DAY 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN, 
Author of “The Daughter of a Magnate,” etc. 
Fourth Printing. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


A new volume in the NovELETTES DE LUXE 
series. Second Printing. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








| D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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DR. SCHERER in his book 


Japan Today 


Speaks of the Educational and Mili- 
tary progress of Japan. He also 
gives glimpses of home life and traits 
of the Japanese and tells of his diffi- 
culties in mastering their language. 
There is a chapter containing trans- 
lations of several typical Japanese 
sermons as delivered by the Buddhist 
Priests. If in a book shop pick up 
the volume and read pages 131, 135, 
163-165. 













28 Illustrations from Original Pho- 
tographs and Prints—two in colors. 
$1.50. Postpaid, $1.67. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS. Philadelphia. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
veek before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
1ew address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
vecepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
ible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


DV ANZED.—Active, educated men of business ability who 


wish to earn $40 a week or more; give age. references, 
jxperience. DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


EDUCATION 




























| College 
| Education 


At Home, 

Our Intercollegiate depart 
ment offers courses mail 
in the Ancient and Modern 


of professorsin Harvard, 
Yale Cornell and leading col- 


1 5 

Fait Normal and Commercial 
departments, Tuition nominal. 
Text books free to our students. 












A New England Summer “",¥s"* 


Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN and deus 
their L~ - = at west Roxbury, a delightful suburb of Bosto: 


MAN, Central St., West 
Hale, D.D.; wr. kawin 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SamveL V. Coiz, A.M., D.D. ° 


ity. Location healthful an 
miles of Boston. For Catalogue and views 
EMINARY, Norton, Mass, 


LECLAIRE COLLEGE, 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


receives students of seventeen years and over, gives common 
school, high school, collegiate and business courses. Tuition 
and board are paid by half day work at house-building, fac- 
tory trades and farming. Address N. O, NELSON, St. 
Louis, Mo., or Edwardsville, Illinois. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fitth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
































When THE PARKER speaks 
You can hear the echo roar 
From the coast of California 
To the stern New England shore. 














THE PARKER GUNS stand 
supreme in the hearts 
of true sportsmen in every 


civilized country of the 
Globe. 










Guns to Suit All Needs, 
$50.00 TO $425.00. 


Send for cat. 


PARKER BROS. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
N. Y. Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
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V3 OFF from the FACTORY 


That’s the saving in buying your carriage from us. We manu- 
facture high-gra ~ J vehicles, harness, etc., and sell direct, at cost, 
with only a melt profit added, which means a saving to you of 
one-third on every purchase. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund money and pay freight both ways. 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows 
our complete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE & HARNESS C6O., 
Columbus, Ohio. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Your Address on a Postal Card Sent to 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO., Detroit, Mich., Great Mail Order House 


Will bring you samples and prices of anything in DRY GOODS and FURNISHINGS. 
OUR MAIL ORDER SYSTEM insures prompt service and perfect satisfaction. 











. CHURCH CHANGES, 
| EXTENSIONS, 
ALTERATIONS, 
OR DECORATIONS. 


Every question answered and PLANS submitted 
om parts to be carried out by LOCAL LABOR and 
‘ forwarded from NEW YOR te cativs WORK 
y. put in the hand of a COMPETENT SUPERIN- 
Bei % TEN ENT. THUS, the MAXIMUM EFFECT ARTISTIC- 
LLY is secured for the MINIMUM EXPENDITURE. 
IMMEDIATE CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED for 
‘ K to be decided upon in advance of ‘the SUM- 
| MER VACATIONS. 





OFFICE: 59 Carmine St., New York. 

















LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Coss. Cooking Utensils, Housectoaning Articles 

Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Coo 

Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room and 

nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes W: 

ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- - 

irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., ete. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our oie for the past quarter century. : WHLJACKSON COMPANY 


nigetederlr cr dectaly aged Sta"ttsivercd'at | | UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17 ST. 


ps RL ‘within 100 miles 











| 








130 and 132 West 42d Street ——— will ship complete du 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK \ cap size, without deposit, 
(Ea A} 


0 33145, 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


Lk OMGER | Wheres Dose: tiecen 
at Daus’ “Tip-Top” 
3 Zy the best = prota De Govien P| 














:S [)r SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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HOT OR COLD, 
RAIN OR SHINE 












Underwear 






will enable you to enjoy life out- 
doors as well as in. 

In New York alone over 

300 physicians wear it. 







Can your health afford to disregard such 
endorsement ? 


DR. JAECER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


New York : 306 Fifth Avenue ; 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
Philadelphia: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 82 State Street. 


Agents in All Principal Cities. 






































A Spring 
TONIC 


Yrhen you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 
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Combination Bench and Tool Cabinet 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @ CO. 


Standard, highest-grade Tools in Polished 
Oak Cabinet; with a thoroughly rigid and 
practicable Work-Bench and good Vise. 

We have sold Hardware and Tools for 56 
years, and we guarantee this combination to 
be absolutely first-class in every respect. 

We also have 4 Wall Cabinets: 


No. 51, 14 Tools, $5.00 
No. 52, 24 Tools, . 10.00 
No. 53, 36 Tools, 15.00 
No. 54, 40 Tools, . 20.00 


No. 100, with Bench ond 95 Tools, 80.00 


Catalogue No. 1291 describes and illus- 
trates all 5 outfits. Ask for copy. 

Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet 
and Piano Hardware; Tools for all Trades; 
Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory Sup- 
plies, and Tools and Benches for Manual 
Training Schools. 

We issue man onoet ementary cata- 
ogues, among which are the following: No. 
ae Clay-Modeling and Plaster-Carving 

ools ; No. 1293, Wood-Carvers’ Tools ; No. 


tap Venetian Iron and Tools; No, 1 5» 
rk-Benches. Correspondence invit 


NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 




















New Home After May 1st, Fourth Ave. & 18th St 
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Survey of the World 


The United States 
now owns all the 
rights and property 
of the Panama Canal Company on the 
Isthmus. In Paris, on the 22d inst., just 
before the meeting of the company’s 
stockholders, the contract of sale was 
signed by President Bo and Director 
Richman, representing the company, and 
by Assistant Attorney-Generals Day and 
Russell, for the United States. At the 
stockholders’ meeting, on the following 
day, a resolution ratifying this sale was 
adopted. There were only five votes in 
the negative. The United States gets 
an unencumbered title. Payment of the 
purchase price, $40,000,000, will be made 
after the deeds have been approved by 
Attorney-General Knox. Commissioner 
Parsons has already returned from the 
Isthmus. His associates started for New 
York on the 2oth. Mr. Parsons is con- 
fident that by procuring public supplies 
of good water for Colon and Panama, by 
providing sewerage systems, and by a 
vigorous enforcement of sanitary regula- 
tions, both of these cities can be made 
healthful places of residence. The death 
rate at Panama is about 60 per thou- 
sand. It is understood that there is much 
to be done before the work of construc- 
tion upon a large scale can be under- 
taken. The greater part of the French 
company’s plant has no value——In Con- 
gress, the House, upon the unanimous 
report of its committee, and without a 
division, has substituted for the bill re- 
cently passed in the Senate (for the 
government of the canal zone) the exact 
words of the Act of 1803, by which ab- 
solute power to govern the territory of 
the Louisiana Purchase was vested in 


Panama Canal 
Property Transferred 


President Jefferson. This _ substitute 
provides that until the expiration of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, “all the military, 
civil and judicial powers exercised by 
the existing Government of the territory 
granted by treaty shall be vested in such 
person or persons, and shall be exercised 
in such manner as the President of the 
United States shall direct.” It is under- 
stood that this substitution was made at 
the suggestion of Mr. Roosevelt. It 
makes such a grant of power as was 
given to the President in the case of the 
Philippines. It may be displaced or modi- - 
fied at any time (as provided in the bill) 
by more specific legislation. The House 
thought that just what was needed could 
not be fully known at the beginning, but 
would be disclosed by the labors and 
reports of the SCAR. 


At their State 
convention the 
Democrats of 
New York instructed their delegates to 
vote in the national convention for the 
nomination of Judge Parker. The unit 
rule was adopted. Instructions for any 
one were opposed by the Tammany 
forces, who asserted that they desired 
to support Judge Parker, but preferred 
that the delegates should be free in the 
convention. They offered a substitute 
resolution commending Judge Parker 
in very complimentary terms. This 
was rejected by a vote of 301 to 149, 
and the Parker instructions were then 
adopted without a division. The ob- 
ject of Tammany’s opposition has not 
been Judge Parker, but ex-Senator 
Hill, whose influence, the Tammany 
leader thinks, would be exerted to the 


Judge Parker’s Candi- 
dacy and Platform 


93! 
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injury of the present rulers of Tam- 
many if the Judge should be elected. 
It is understood that Mr. Hill intended 
to give Tammany no delegate-at-large, 
and that it was due to the intervention 
of Judge-Parker that the place to which 
August Belmont had been assigned 
was at almost the last moment offered 
to the Tammany leader, who would not 
take it for himself, but gave it to 
George Ehret, a prominent brewer. 
The brief platform consists of the fol- 
lowing “ declarations upon the national 
issues of the hour: ” 


“1, This is a government of laws, not of 
men; one law for Presidents, Cabinets and 
people; no usurpation, no executive encroach- 
ment upon the legislative or judicial depart- 
ments. 

“2. We must keep inviolate the pledges of 
our treaties; we must renew and reinvigorate 
within ourselves that respect for law and that 
love of liberty and of peace which the spirit of 
military domination tends inevitably to weaken 
and destroy. 

“3. Unsteady national policies and a restless 
spirit of adventure engender alarms that check 
our commercial growth. Let us have peace, to 
the end that business confidence may be re- 
stored, and that our people may again in tran- 
quillity enjoy the gains of their toil. 

“4. Corporations chartered by the State must 
be subject to just regulation by the State in the 
interest of the people; taxation for public pur- 
poses only; no Government partnership with 
protected monopolies. 

“ss. Opposition to trusts and combinations 
that oppress the people and stifle healthy indus- 
trial competition. 

“6. A check upon extravagance in public ex- 
penditures, that the burden of the people’s taxes 
may be lightened. 

“9. Reasonable revision of the tariff; need- 
less duties upon imported raw materials weigh 
heavily upon the manufacturer, are a menace 
to the American wage earner, and, by increas- 
ing the cost of production, shut out our prod- 
ucts from foreign markets. 

“8. The maintenance of State rights and 
home rule; no centralization. 

“go. Honesty in the public service; vigilance 
in the prevention of fraud, and firmness in the 
punishment of guilt when detected. 

“to. The impartial maintenance of the rights 
of labor and of capital; no unequal discrimina- 
tion ; no abuse of the powers of law for favorit- 
ism or oppression.” 


These utterances have been commend- 
ed by a considerable number of promi- 
nent Democrats of the South and 
West. They are denounced by Mr. 
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Hearst’s papers as a collection of 
“ spineless truisms ” designed to avoid 
giving offense to the Trusts. Mr. 
Bryan attacked them last Saturday 
night in Chicago, addressing a large 
audience in a hall hired by himself. 
The platform, he said, was a dishonest 
one, fit only for a dishonest party. No 
one but an artful dodger would con- 
sent to stand on it. Because it was 
prepared by Judge Parker’s friends and 
must have been approved by him, 
therefore Judge Parker was not fit to 
be nominated by any party that stood 
for honesty in politics—The Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania declined to in- 
struct their delegates, but it is believed 
that the vote of the State will be cast in 
convention for Parker. In the Mas- 
sachusetts convention, the followers of 
Hearst were outvoted by nearly 3 to 1, 
and the delegates were instructed to 
vote for Olney. In West Virginia, the 
Democrats gave no instructions, but a 
large majority of the delegates are for 
Gorman, with Parker for second choice. 
A motion to instruct for Hearst was 
defeated in the Oregon convention, but 
this candidate will probably control the 
Iowa convention, and is making some 
progress in Indiana and Illinois. No- 
tice is given that the Populist conven- 
tion will be held at St. Louis two days 
before the convention of the Demo- 
crats. The conservative element in the 
Democratic party would prefer that it 
be held elsewhere and at a later date. 


os 


At a meeting of the House 
Committee on the Judic- 
iary last week the Demo- 
cratic members caught the Republic- 
ans napping and procured a vote of 7 
to 3 for a favorable report upon two 
resolutions concerning the attitude of 
Attorney-General Knox toward certain 
combinations. All of the Democrats 
were on hand, but only 4 of the Re- 
publicans. It is understood that the 
Republicans had intended to let the 
resolutions sleep. Having a majority, 
the Democrats insisted upon a vote. 
Chairman Jenkins voted with them. 
One of the resolutions (both were in- 
troduced by Mr. Williams, the Demo- 
cratic leader) asks Mr. Knox to inform 
the House whether he has taken any 


The Trust 
Question 
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steps to enforce the criminal provisions 
of the Anti-Trust law against the per- 
sons and corporations adjudged to be 
guilty in the recent civil proceedings 
against the Northern Securities mer- 
ger. The other asks him to say 
whether any investigation as to the al- 
leged combination of the anthracite 
coal railroad companies has been made 
by the Department at the suggestion 
of any one, and whether the Depart- 
ment has a report of such an investiga- 
tion. The resolutions call for the re- 
ports and other papers. It is expected 
that debate and action upon them can- 
not be avoided in the House. The 
second resolution relates to the inves- 
tigation made by the District Attorney 
of New York, on account of the request 
made and the evidence submitted by 
Mr. William R. Hearst, now a candi- 
date for the, Democratic Presidential 
nomination. It is asserted that Dis- 
trict Attorney Burnett’s report to Mr. 
Knox recommended that the coal rail- 
roads be prosecuted under the Anti- 
Trust law. In support of another reso- 
lution, calling upon Mr. Knox for the 
evidence submitted to him, Mr. Hearst, 
accompanied by his counsel, has made 
an argument before the committee. 
He has also filed with the Attorney- 
General a complaint alleging that the 
Philadelphia & Reading and the Jer- 
sey Central railroad companies have 
unlawfully combined by means of a 
holding company, and asking Mr. 
Knox to sue them under the Anti-Trust 
law.—Representative Gaines, of West 
Virginia (Republican), has introduced 
a resolution calling for an investigation 
as to the alleged association in combi- 
nation, or under common control, of 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western railroads. This is probably 
intended to suggest that here may be 
found an unlawful combination of 
parallel and naturally competing lines. 
—The application of Mr. Harriman 
and the Union Pacific interests, in op- 
position to the proposed ‘pro rata dis- 
tribution of the Northern Securities 


assets, was denied by the Circuit Court 
at St. Paul, on the ground, in part, that 
this method of distribution does not 
violate the court’s decree in the merger 
suit. The method in question has since 
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been approved by a large majority of 
the Northern Securities stock, but the 
Union Pacific interests have again 
shown their opposition by applying to 
the Circuit Court in New Jersey for an 
injunction to prevent the Hill-Morgan 
interests from distributing the assets 
in that way. As we explained last 
week, they desire to recover the $78,- 
000,000 of Northern Pacific stock which 
they deposited, and with it the control 
of that road and of the Burlington sys- 
tem.—An investigation concerning the 
companies which are said to be asso- 
ciated in what is called the Beef Trust - 
has been undertaken by James R. Gar- 
field, Chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Corporations. 
se 

The Work of _he bill for two new States 
was passed in the House 
last week by a party vote, 
except that Mr. Cushman, of Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Needham, of California, 
were counted with the Democrats in the 
negative. By the terms of this measure 
one State is formed by the union of 
Arizona and New Mexico (and is to be 
called Arizona), while the other (to be 
known as Oklahoma) is composed of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. A vote 
in the Senate at this session is not ex- 
pected. Five Representatives are as- 
signed to Oklahoma and two to Arizona. 
The sale of intoxicating liquors to the 
Indians is forbidden, and each of the new 
States is required to prohibit polygamy 
in its Constitution. The suffrage may be 
restricted by educational qualifications, 
but must not be withheld from negroes 
on account of their race or color. The 
Delegates from Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico supported the bill; the Delegate from 
Arizona opposed it—To a general ap- 
propriation bill there was added in the 
House as an amendment the bill designed 
to cure such defects in the Chinese Ex- 
clusion law as will be due to the ap- 
proaching expiration of the treaty with 
China, altho such addition was in viola- 
tion of the rule excluding amendments 
that “change existing law.” But the 
point was not raised. Then the Demo- 
crats offered as an amendment the essen- 
tial words of the recent pension order 
concerning disability for age. Thus the 
Republicans were confronted by an 
amusing parliamentary dilemma. To en- 
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act the order would be an admission that 
the enactment of it, as a ruling for which 
existing law gave no warrant, was 
needed; to reject it, upon the point of 
order that it “changed existing law,” 
would also seem to be an admission that 
the ruling had no sound basis in the pen- 
sion statutes. The latter horn of the 
dilemma was chosen by the Republicans, 
who raised the point that the amendment 
“changed existing law,” and this point 
was sustained, while the Democrats in- 
dulged in derisive laughter—A bill re- 
ported in the House removes the limit 
($100,000,000) for subsidiary _ silver 
coin, but requires that additions be made 
by recoining silver dollars on hand. A 
brief amendment attached to the Sundry 
Civil bill by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, however, removes the limit without 
this accompanying requirement, and thus 
(owing to existing laws) opens the door 
for further purchases of silver bullion, 
because the supply of bullion on hand is 
almost exhausted. This interesting 
amendment, which has been the subject 
of much comment, is the work of the Re- 
publican majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and does not appear to have the 
approval of the Treasury Department.— 
The President has nominated Beekman 
Winthrop, of New York, formerly Gov- 
ernor Taft’s private secretary, and now 
a judge of the Court of First Instance in 
the Philippines, to be Governor of Porto 


Rico. 
& 


There has been no settlement of 
the labor controversy in Colo- 
rado. When Judge Stevens 
granted a writ of habeas corpus for 
President Moyer, of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, who was held in custody 
by the militia at Telluride, General Bell 
declined to produce him in court. Judge 
Stevens fined Bell $500, ordered his ar- 
rest, and expressed regret that he could 
not punish Governor Peabody, who, he 
said, was not less guilty. General Bell 
remarked that the sheriff could arrest 
him only after passing over the dead 
bodies of his soldiers. Afterward, the 
Governor decided to obey a similar writ 
issued by the Supreme Court. On the 
21st Moyer was taken to Denver under a 
strong military guard. At the station 
there he was met by many of his friends. 
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One of these, Secretary Haywood, of the 
Federation, resenting an order addressed 
to him, struck Captain Welles (the com- 
mander of the guard) in the face. The 
soldiers beat him unmercifully, placed 
him under arrest, and took him to a hotel, 
where he attempted to overcome all of 
them, and was pounded again. In one of 
these fights bayonets were used in sub- 
duing him. Haywood is now in the cus- 
tody of the Denver sheriff. In court 
General Bell said he had been directed by 
the Governor not to release Moyer on a 
writ of habeas corpus. After arguments 
had been made, the prisoner was taken 
back to Telluride, pending a decision as 
to his release on bail. At a mass meeting 
President John Mitchell urged the min- 
ers to vote against the Republican party 
if that party should not repudiate Gov- 
ernor Peabody’s acts—At Garrett, in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, the coal 
miners went on strike in December 
against a wage reduction of 12 per cent. 
The places of nearly all of them have 
since been filled, and the idle strikers have 
been making attacks upon the non-union 
men. During the night of the roth, in- 
cendiaries, believed by some to be strik- 
ers, burned the house of Jeremiah 
Meyers, a non-union miner. Meyers es- 
caped, but his wife, his son, his two 
daughters and two of his grandchildren 
were burned to death. The strikers and 
the men who took their places are well 
armed and a collision is expected.—The 
National Association of Clothiers at its 
recent convention adopted resolutions 
against the “closed” or union shop, ar- 
bitrary restriction of output, and a limit 
of the number of apprentices. This was 
regarded by the United Garment Work- 
ers as a declaration of war. Preparations 
were made for a general strike, which 
would have involved at least 60,000 em- 
ployees, but action has been postponed to 
await the result of a conference. with the 
employers’ association—In Pittsburg 
1,000 school teachers have organized to 
obtain an increase of pay. 


. an 


—. 


Testifying in the Smoot 
investigation last week, 
Brigham H. Roberts, a 
Mormon who was excluded from the 
House a few years ago, said that he 
wouldn’t think of accepting a nomina- 
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tion for political office without first 
getting the consent of the Church. He 
admitted that every nominee who had 
obtained the consent of the Church had 
been elected, and that no Mormon who 
had failed to get such consent had been 
successful at the polls. Mr. Roberts, 
who has three wives (knowledge of his 
marriage to the third having been with- 
held from the first two for three years), 
admitted that he was now living with 
them in violation of the statute and 
also of the law of God and the Church 
as set forth in the manifesto of 1890. 
He had been married to his third wife 
in 1890, some months before the mani- 
festo was issued, by one Wells, coun- 
selor to the Twelve Apostles, who was 
not reprimanded for this violation of 
the statute. Altho the manifesto was 
a binding law of the Church, Mr. Rob- 
erts explained that it was not wholly 
a divine revelation, being an adminis- 
trative act, “colored by President 
Woodruff’s personality.” He declined 
to describe the ceremonies of the En- 
dowment House. Angus M. Cannon, 
a Patriarch of the Church, who has six 
wives, admitted that, since 1890, he had 
been living with them in violation of 
both the statute and the law of God. 
President Smith, he said, had received 
a vote of confidence at the general con- 
ference since his recent admission to 
the same effect. Calvin Cobb, pub- 
lisher of a paper in Idaho, said that 
one-third of the people of that State 
were Mormons. Because they held the 
balance of power, the leaders of both 
parties made terms with the Church. 
It was due to Mormon influence, he 
thought, that the Legislature recently 
provided for a constitutional conven- 
tion, the Mormons desiring, it was be- 
lieved, to get rid of the anti-polygamy 
declarations of the present Constitu- 
tion. O. W. Powers, formerly a judge 
in Utah, and afterward chairman of the 
Democratic committee, testified at 
length as to the influence of the Church 
in politics. The young men and women 
now opposed polygamy, he said. But 
in Mormonism there was something 
worse than polygamy, and this was the 
exertion of a controlling influence in 
politics, society and business by the 
hierarchy, to attain ends at variance 
with American institutions. 
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The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Austin Chamber- 
lain, has introduced his 
budget program for 1904-5 into the 
House of Commons. It does not embody 
any of the protectionist provisions ad- 
vocated by his father, but calls attention 
to the great deficiency in the revenues 
due to industrial depression and the ex- 
penses of the war, amounting to $13,620,- 
ooo. During the past few years the na- 
tion had created a debt of $940,000,000, 
of which $798,000,000 was due to the 
war. The customs for the year had fallen 
$4,000,000 short of the estimate, and ex- 
cise showed a deficiency of over $6,000,- 
ooo. This was partly due to a decreased 
consumption of beer and spirits owing to 
the fact that the people had less money 
to spend. Owing to depression on the 
Stock Exchange there was a shortage of 
$4,500,000 in revenue from stamp dues. 
There was an increase of expenditure as 
well as a deficiency of revenue, so the 
year closed with a total deficit of $27,- 
075,000. Mr. Chamberlain did not think 
that the income taxpayer should be com- 
pelled to assume the whole of the addi- 
tional burden, and he did not propose to 
increase the duty on wines and spirits and 
sugar. The Government would ask for 
the addition of another penny on the 
pound to the income tax, which will bring 
it up to a shilling on the pound, and a 
duty of two pence a pound more on tea 
and additional duties on tobacco. He 
estimated the expenditure for the year 
1904-5 at $614,405,000. The chief cause 
of the industrial depression, according to 
Mr. Chamberlain, was the glut of gilt 
edge securities due to the increase of 
municipal activity and its extension into 
new lines of work. The total outstand- 
ing loans of local authorities were $2,060,- 
000,000, and sooner or later this vast 
local indebtedness would have to be paid. 


a 


The conflict at Guru 
necessarily changed to a 
certain extent the char- 
acter of the British expedition at Tibet. 
Before this event it could be consid- 
ered as a purely political mission under 
Colonel Younghusband escorted to in- 
sure its safety by a military guard un- 
der General Macdonald. After a re- 
sort to arms became necessary for the 
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advance of the expedition it assumed 
the nature of a military operation, and 
as such Mr. Brodrick was obliged to 
ask the authority of Parliament for the 
use of Indian troops beyond the fron- 
tier, and for the payment of the ex- 
pense of the expedition out of the rev- 
enues of India. He defended the ac- 
tion against the charge that it was hasty 
by stating that it was only after four- 
teen years of fruitless negotiations that 
it was undertaken. If the Government 
of India had permitted the Tibetan 
Government to continue to violate its 
solemn treaties, it would have incurred 
the contempt.of the people of the fron- 
tier States of Nepal and Sikkim. He 
denied that there was any probability 
that circumstances would ultimately 
compel the annexation of Tibet. He 
did not contemplate any such unhappy 
contingency, and were it to occur he 
would consider it one of the greatest 
misfortunes that could happen, for 
British responsibilities in Asia were 
sufficiently great already. The leader 
of the Opposition, Sir H. Campbell 
Bannerman, and Sir H. Fowler asked 
that the plans of the Government be 
made plainer. Quarrels about pasture 
in the Chumbi Valley and the pulling 
down of demarcating pillars on the 
frontier were not sufficient provocation 
for an armed invasion and slaughter. 
There was room enough in Asia for 
both Russia and England. Why could 
not their differences be settled by 
treaty such as had so happily been ar- 
ranged with France? The Govern- 
ment was sustained at the conclusion 
of debate by a vote of 270 to 61. 
a 


The British Mission reached 


Gyangtse 


Occupied Gyangtse, which has been 


considered the terminus of 
the expedition, on the afternoon of April 
11th, without the loss of a man. Three 
days before a force of 2,000 Tibetans had 
defended a strong position at Red Idol 
Gorge near Khangma, where high moun- 
tains hem in the sharply winding river, 
but after bombardment of the crest, the 
Thirty-second Pioneers forced a passage 
and killed 200 Tibetans. The soldiers, 
numbering about 500, fled from the 
fort at Gyangtse on the arrival of 
the British, taking with them their guns 
and portable property, and the fort was 
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surrendered by the Chinese general and 
the Tibetan Jongpen. The fort was 
blown up because it was uninhabitable, 
and from its position on a rock 500 
feet high overlooking the town, it domi- 
nated the camp. The walls and buildings 
of the fort were massive and some 400 
yards in extent. In one of the rooms 
were found scores of human heads, some 
of which had been recently severed, not- 
withstanding the Buddhist prohibition of 
the taking of life. No authoritative Chi- 
nese or Tibetan embassy from Lhasa has 
yet arrived at Gyangtse, and it is ex- 
pected that the expedition will have to 
proceed toward the capital. : 
& 

For four days almost 
all traffic on the state 
railways of Hungary 
was suspended, owing to a strike of the 
employees, and the mail, telegraph and 
telephone service, being also in the 
hands of the Government, was stopped 
at the same time. The cause af the 
strike was dissatisfaction with a bill 
which had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment rearranging the wage schedule. 
The employees decided to hold a mass 
meeting in Budapest for the purpose of 
preventing the passage of the bill, and 
delegates from every station were or- 
dered to attend. The Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce refused to allow 
the delegates to attend, on the grounds 
that they had no permission to quit 
work, and that they had ‘not obtained 
from the police the necessary previous 
authorization of the mass meeting. At 
this a general strike was ordered by 
telegraph, and 60,000 employees quit 
work at once, leaving the trains wher- 
ever they stood. Train loads of perish- 
able freight and food products were 
thus abandoned, greatly to the distress 
of the cities depending on them. If it 
had not been for water communication 
by the Danube, and the few private 
railway lines which were kept running, 
the two capitals of Budapest and- 
Vienna would have been completely 
cut off. Passengers were stranded 
wherever they happened to be, and had 
no way of informing their friends of 
their condition, since all forms of com- 
munication being Government monop- 
olies were in the hands of the strik- 
ers. In one case 300 poor people were 
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left for three days at a way station 
without food supply and sleeping on 
the train. As soon as the Government 
began to employ new men to take the 
place of the strikers, violence was re- 
sorted to for the purpose of preventing 
the resumption of traffic. Telegraph 
lines were cut; rails torn up and cars 
robbed. Only a few trains a day left 
Budapest, worked by soldiers and rail- 
way Officials. Conferences with the 
strikers proved fruitless, as they re- 
fused to return to work unless they 
were guaranteed higher wages. Fi- 
nally a royal order was issued calling 
out for military service in manning the 
railroads all of the reserves in the Hun- 
garian army. A large force of police, 
with two squadrons of Hussars, sur- 
rounded the strikers’ camp at noon on 
the 23d, and arrested the leaders on the 
charges of treason and riot. The Chief 
Commissioner, in a speech to the strik- 
ers, notified them that all who had been 
guilty of violence and law breaking 
would be punished, and ordered all who 
were liable to military service to report 


to their respective army corps that 
evening under penalty for desertion 


and mutiny if they refused. In the 
afternoon a committee of the strikers 
notified the Minister of Commerce that 
the men would accept the terms which 
had been offered by the Government 
and return to work. The Government 
declined to receive the strikers on these 
terms, and informed them that the con- 
ditions previously offered were no 
longer open to their acceptance. Most 
of the men have returned to work, and 
trains are running as usual. 
ed 

A strike, which began on 
April 1st among the cot- 
ton spinners at Amiens, 
led to serious riots on the 8th, when cav- 
alry charges were used to clear the 
streets. For the first few days there was 
no violence and popular sympathy was 
with the spinners, who were getting net 
wages of only $3 to $3.50 a week, and 
were demanding increased compensation 
for a half hour lost. All the employers 
refused to treat with the union. The 
dyers next stopped work, and finally all 
the building trades, until the total num- 
ber of strikers was 5,000. A band of 
strikers appeared before one of the fac- 
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tories which was still running and at- 
tempted to stop work by force, but they 
were dispersed by a squad of fifteen po- 
lice, whose chief was struck down by a 
stone. The crowd again collected in an- 
other place and met a patrol of Hussars 
with stones and yells. They charged and 
wounded a farm boy named Désiré 
Boivin, who was cut on the head and was 
thought to have been killed. A mob of 
2,000 strikers with a red flag, on which 
was inscribed “Boivin mort. A bas les 
assassins,” marched to the city hall, de- 
manding the surrender of the prisoners. 
All the next day the rioting continued, 
barricades were thrown up in the streets 
and many shops were looted. The strik- 
ers assembled in mass in front of the 
labor exchange and refused to disperse 
at the command of the chief of police, 
who then ordered all good citizens to re- 
tire and read the riot act to the crowd, 
after which the cavalry charged with 
sabers. The mob gave way, but only to 
slip through the back streets and assem- 
ble in still greater numbers on the flanks 
of the soldiers, throwing bottles and 
stones and occasionally shooting revol- 
vers. Many were wounded on both sides, 
but none mortally. On the oth a proposi- 
tion for arbitration by the justice of the 
peace was accepted by the textile work- 
ers and the building trades on the one 
side and the manufacturers and contract- 
ors on the other. The central labor union 
issued a proclamation disavowing the in- 
stigators of violence.—All of the news- 
papers in Lisbon, twenty-one in number, 
suspended publication for several days 
rather than agree to a demand of the 
compositors for higher wages. 
Js 

The map we present this 
week gives in some detail the 
country along the Yalu 
River, the only place where the Russian 
and Japanese armies are in contact, and 
the probable scene of the first important 
land engagement. There have been many 
rumors the past week to the effect that 
the Japanese had crossed the river and 
had been repulsed with the loss of several 
thousand men, but it is not probable that 
anything more serious than constant skir- 
mishing has taken place, and it is not at 
all certain that the Japanese will soon 
attempt to push forward into Manchuria. 
The Japanese lines are well fortified and 
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Map of the Yalu River 


extend from Yongampho to Su-ku, about 
ten miles above Wiju. Above this the 
river is usually fordable, and the channel 
between Wiju and Samalind Island is 
also shallow; but on the opposite side of 
the island the channel is about twenty 
feet deep. At Wiju a large amount of 
pontoon material has been collected and 
on the night of the 21st a Russian de- 
tachment of volunteers crossed the river 
in boats for the purpose of setting this 
on fire, but they were met with a heavy 
fire, and Japanese barges nearly suc- 
ceeded in cutting off their retreat. One 
of the Japanese barges was sunk. Wiju 
is a town of about 8,000 inhabitants, but 
most of the Koreans have been displaced 
by the Japanese. Like most Korean 
cities, but very different from the Chinese 
custom, it is situated on a hilly promon- 
tory at the upper end of the plain about 
five miles in width, which extends along 


the river from Yongampho to the north. 
Beyond the plain the river is paralleled 
by a ridge some 3,000 feet high. On the 
Manchurian side there are lower and ir- 
regular hills set transverse to the course 
of the river. Russian forces are re- 
ported to have invaded Korea across the 
Tumen River for the purpose of harass- 
ing the right flank of the Japanese, and 
have attacked Songjin, but it is not 
known what force has taken part in this 
movement.—At Port Arthur a Russian 
steam launch, which was placing mines 
in the harbor, exploded one of them un- 
der its stern and a lieutenant and twenty 
men were killed. The Vladivostok squad- 
ron of three cruisers is reported to 
have appeared off the coast of Eastern 
Korea, and two torpedo boats entered the 
port of Wonson (Gensan) and sank a 
small Japanese merchant steamer, the 
“Goyo Maru.” 
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WAS born in a country district of 
France, on the edge of a great for- 
est, about 150 miles southwest of 

Paris. When I first came to identify 
myself I was a little red-cheeked, roly- 
poly, black-haired, black-eyed baby of 
four years or so, tumbling about under 
the trees trying to gather faggots. 

My father had been one of the men 
in charge of the forest, and when he was 
killed by the caving in of an earthbank 
the great man who owned the estate on 
which we lived allowed my mother to 
continue gathering firewood as before, 
which was to us quite a valuable priv- 
ilege, as fuel is scarce and dear in France. 

Our cottage was of stone. It was 
about 200 years old and had tiled roof, 
tho most of the cottages of the neighbor- 
hood were thatched. The walls were 
nearly two feet thick and all the front 
and sides were covered with ivy. There 


were only two rooms on the ground 
floor, but overhead was a large loft, with 


the floor boards loose on the beams. My 
brothers Jean and Francois slept in the 
loft, which they reached by a ladder, and 
sometimes the straw from their bed 
would come sifting down through the 
cracks above. 

The large room on the ground floor 
was kitchen, dining room, sitting room 
and parlor. It had a great hearth, where 
a big iron pot hung on a thick chain, and 
both chain and pot were relics that had 
long been in my father’s family. The 
only furniture here was a bench, four 
wooden stools and an old table, and the 
only picture on the plastered walls was 
a print of the Madonna. The other room 
was mother’s bedroom, and I and my 
sister Madeline had a cot ir. the corner. 

In comparison with some of our 
neighbors we were looked upon as 
wealthy, seeing that mother owned the 
house and field of two acres, and that 
she had about $400 saved up and buried 
in an old iron pot in the earthen floor of 
the little cellar, which was under the 
middle of the big room and reached 
through a trap door. 

Mother was a large, stout, full blooded 


woman of great strength. She could 
not read or write and yet she was well 
thought of. There are all sorts of edu- 
cations, and tho reading and writing are 
very well in their way, they would not 
have done mother any good. She had 
the sort of education that was needed 
for her work. Nobody knew more about 
raising vegetables, ducks, chickens and 
pigeons than she did. There were some 
among the neighbors who could read 
and write and so thought themselves 
above mother, but when they went to 
market they found their mistake. Her 
peas, beans, cauliflower, cabbages, pump- 
kins, melons, potatoes, beets and onions 
sold for the highest price of any, and 
that ought to show whose education was 
the best, because it is the highest educa- 
tion that produces the finest work. 
Mother used to take me frequently to 
the market. We had a big dog and a lit- 
tle cart (mother and the dog pulled the 
cart)—one can see hundreds of them in 
any French market town to-day. The 
cart was filled high with fowls and 
vegetables, and when I was very small 
I sat on the top holding our lunch, which 
was wrapped in a napkin. It was always 
the same, a half loaf of black bread to 
be eaten with an onion. I was inclined 
to be particular, and sometimes I would 
not eat the black bread, which was hard 
and sour, but mother would just lay it 
aside and say that I would go to it be- 
fore it would go to me, and I always did 
go to it, except one day when mother 
got impatient with me for being sulky 
and gave my bread to the dog, Hero, who 
ate it like the greedy thing that he was. 
I boxed his ears for that, but he only 
smiled at me. He was a big, black New- 
foundland fellow, very good-natured. 
We used to reach the market place 
about half-past five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and when we got there mother would 
back the cart up against the sidewalk and 
begin to shout about the chickens, eggs 
and vegetables. All the women with the 
carts were shouting and all the dogs 
barking, and there was great business. 
The market women were a big, rough, 
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fat, jolly set, who did not know what 
sickness was, and it might have been 
well for me if I had stayed among them 
and grown to be like mother. They had 
so much hard, healthy work that it gave 
them no time to worry. 

One time in the market place I saw a 
totally different set of women. It was 
about eight o’clock in the morning, when 
some people began to shout: 

“Here come the rich Americans! 
Now we will sell things! ” 

We saw a large party of travelers 
coming through the crowd. They looked 
very queer. Their clothes seemed queer, 
as they were so different from ours. They 
wore leather boots instead of wooden 
shoes, and they all looked weak and 
pale. The women were tall and thin, like 
bean-poles, and their shoulders were 
stooped and narrow; most of them wore 
glasses or spectacles, showing that their 
eyes were weak. The corners of their 
mouths were all pulled down and their 
faces were crossed and crisscrossed with 
lines and wrinkles, as tho they were 
carrying all the care in the world. 

Our women all began to laugh and 
dance and shout at the strangers. It 
was not very polite on our part, but the 
travelers certainly did look funny. 

I was about six years old when that 
happened, and the sight of those people 
gave me my first idea of America. I 
heard that the women there never 
worked, laced themselves too tightly, and 
were always ill. 

I would have grown up like mother 
and her friends but that I did not seem 
to be good at their work. I took to read- 
ing, writing, sewing and embroidering, 
and I did not take to gardening and sell- 
ing things, while I cried when they 
killed pigeons or chickens. So I was sent 
to Paris to live with my Aunt Celestina, 
a dressmaker, employed by one of the 
great establishments. 

My aunt, tho mother’s sister, was not 
at all like her. She was small, thin and 
pale, with quick, black eyes and a snappy 
sort of way, tho she was quite good 
hearted. 

It was not very long before I found 
out just how the fashions are made. 


There are three great establishments in‘ 


Paris that lead all others. These have 
very clever men working for them as 
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designers of cloaks, hats and dresses. 
These designers not only know all the 
recent fashions, but also all the fashions 
that there were in the world hundreds of 
years ago. They have books full of 
pictures to help them, and what they try 
to do is to make the women change their © 
dresses just as often as possible. That’s 
the reason they keep changing the 
fashions. 

Each time they make a new fashion 
they make it just as unlike the one that 
went before as can be, so that things that 
are six months old look ridiculous, and 
the women all over the world who are 
trying to follow the fashions put the old 
dresses away, even tho they have only 
been worn once or twice. One time the 
sleeves are big at the shoulders and nar- 
row at the wrists and at another time 
narrow at the shoulders and big at the 
wrists. One time the dress is tight at 
the waist and another time loose, and 
there are all sorts of changes in the 
size, shape and hang of the skirt; and in 
addition all the changes of fashion in 
colors and materials, 

The keynote of fashion making is 
change, for the women all the over the 
world are watching Paris, and they say 
“You might as well be out of the world, 
as out of the fashion.” The greater the 
changes the more dresses sold. 

When these great milliners have de- 
cided on the new fashions they get some 
of the best known women in the city to 
lead off with them. These women are 
given magnificent costumes of the newest 
design to wear, and, in some cases, are 
even paid for wearing them. Of course 
these women are great beauties, and 
when they appear in the parks, or at the 
opera, all the other women envy them, 
and all those who can, run away and get 
something of the same kind. 

My aunt and I lived in a room on the 
fifth floor of an old brick house in one 
of the back streets. They were all poor 
people in the house, and I found the chil- 
dren very different from those in the 
country. They were not religious. The 
boys swore and smoked—even little ones 
of my own age—and the girls knew all 
sorts of bad things. There was no place 
to play but in the streets, and, for a time, 
I was very homesick. The other chil- 
dren laughed at me, but they were not 
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altogether bad. They were good natured 
in their way. Most of them had never 
been in the country and they: thought 
that I was telling stories when I de- 
scribed the forest where you could walk 
for miles and see nothing but the trees. 

Some of these children belonged to 
people who beat them, and a few had 
hardly any clothes. My aunt used to pity 
them so much, and in the evening she 
taught me dressmaking by making things 
for those children. She taught me meas- 
uring, cutting out, basting and stitching. 
In the day time I went to school. Mother 
sent aunt some money to help keep me, 
and as I had a natural love for dress- 
making I got along. In the afternoons 
when school was over and before my 
aunt returned from her work I used 
to go and see all the beautiful things in 
the museums and art galleries. 

I was with my aunt, learning all she 
could teach, till I was fourteen years 
of age, which was in 1895. I was quite 
a well grown girl then, and my aunt was 
going to get me employment in the place 
where she worked, when she died of a 
heavy cold, pneumonia, I suppose. After 
she caught the cold she went to work, 
and grew worse, but she wouldn’t stop 
for two days. On the third day she 
was in a high fever and so dizzy that she 
could not stand when she rose from bed. 
I got her some medicine, but I did not 
know what to ask for and the druggist 
did not exactly know what to give. It 
did no good. So at last I called in a doc- 
tor, but she grew worse very fast and 
seemed choking. Some of the neighbors 
sat up with her in the early part of the 
night, but at three o’clock in the morning 
I was the only watcher. My aunt, who 
had been breathing very heavily and 
seemed unconscious, suddenly sat up in 
bed, with her eyes staring. She was 
frightened and began to cry. 

“I’m dying,” she said, “and I’m not 
fit to die; I have been so wicked.” 

I spoke to her and held her hands, but 
I could not comfort her. 

“You are not dying, and you have not 
been wicked,” I said. 

“Oh! Oh! I have been so wicked!” 
she cried, again and again. 

I declared that she had not done any- 
thing wrong, but she answered: 

“Those clothes that I made for the 
poor children, I stole all the goods from 
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our customers, because I could not bear 
to see the little ones in such a state. Oh, 
it was very bad. If I wanted to give the 
children something it should have been 
my own.” 

I was so frightened that I called up the 
people who lived in the next room and 
one of them went for the priest, and after 
he had talked with my aunt for a few 
minutes she seemed comforted, but she 
died the next morning. 

I went back to my mother’s house for 
two weeks, but I could not stay there, so 
I returned to Paris, where I went to 
work in the shop that had employed my 
aunt. 

Many of our best customers were 
Americans. They were all very rich, and 
we heard that everybody in America was 
rich. They drove up to our shop in car- 


‘riages and automobiles, and they wanted 


dresses like those of the queens and 
princesses. Some of them spent whole 
weeks in our shop. 

Part of the time I had to help try on 
and heard a great deal of the conversa- 
tion of these ladies. It was all about 
dress and money. They said that Paris 
was just like their idea of heaven, tho 
the ones who said that had seen very lit- 
tle except our shop. They were mostly 
daughters of working people, common 
laborers, butchers and shopkeepers who 
had grown rich some way, yet they were 
more haughty and proud than our own 
aristocrats. In fact, they were pretend- 
ing to be aristocrats. I remember one 
of this sort who declared that she hated 
America because it was a republic and 
contained so many common people. She 
was sorry that France was a republic 
and hoped it would again soon have a 
king. Our forewoman always agreed 
with all the customers, and she agreed 
with this one till her back was turned. 
Then she said: 

“ What a fool that woman is! She is 
coarse enough for the fish market, yet 
she thinks she can make people believe 
she is an aristocrat. I wonder what she 
is proud of?” 

Most of the Americans I disliked, but 
there were a few of a different sort. 
One very beautiful, tall girl, whose father 
owned 10,000 miles of telegraph wires 
and something like $40,000,000, was as 
gentle, simple and pleasant as if she had - 
been poor. She smiled at me when I was 
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helping her to try on a new dress, and 
said : 

“What good taste you have. If one 
as clever as you came to America she 
could do very well.” 

I had been for a long time thinking 
that same thing. If the Americans 
whom I had seen could have so much 
money, why not I? I said that to An- 
nette, my room mate, and she also 
wanted to go to America. 

Of course, it was all on account of the 
money, as there is no country like France 
and no city like Paris. We heard that 
some dressmakers in America received 
as much as 100 francs for a week’s work. 
That seemed to me a great fortune. 

By working at night Annette and I 
saved 300 francs, but it was stolen from 
our room and we had to begin all over 
again. 

That was the reason why we did not 
reach America till 1899. We saved and 
saved, and we pinched ourselves hard, 
but it takes a long time for two sewing 
girls in Paris to scrape together 500 
francs, and we could not start with less, 
because we wanted to have some money 
in our pockets when we landed. 

It was in September when we started. 
I had never seen the ocean before and 
the voyage was all strange. When we 
approached America a man came to us 
and asked how much money we had. We 
showed him 40 francs. 

“That is not enough,” he said; “ you 
will be sent back. No one is allowed to 
land in America unless he has 100 
francs.” 

We were dreadfully frightened, but 
the man said that if we gave him 20 
francs he would lend each of us $50 
till we passed through the immigrants’ 
" gate and got into the city of New York. 
We gave him 20 francs and he gave each 
of us a $50 bill. 

“But will they not think it strange 
that I and Annette have each a $50 bill 
in American money?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” said he. “ American 
money is now good all over the world.” 

When we reached the immigrants’ 
gate, however, the men there told us that 
the $50 bills were no good. They were 
what is called Confederate. The man 
who had given them to us had slipped 
away. We would have been sent back to 
France if some other immigrants had not 
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taken pity on us and lent us some money. 

Oh, how glad we were to get away 
from that place and into the city. We 
landed in a sort of park, and a good 
woman, who was one of those that helped 
us, treated to peaches and popcorn. The 
peaches were the largest and ripest I 
ever ate. They fairly melted. in our 
mouths. 

A car took us to a place in South Fifth 
Avenue where there are many French 
people. We were horrified when we 
found that we must pay $2 a week for a 
miserable room, but we could do no bet- 
ter. We had only to francs left, and 
all the first week after our landing we 
lived on potatoes—that we roasted over 
the gas flame—and stale bread. The 
woman who kept the house walked about 
in the passage smelling the air and saying 


* that some one was cooking in one of the 


bedrooms, but she did not find us-out. 

That was a horrible place. Most of 
the people in it seemed to be mad; they 
made such awful noises in the night— 
singing, shouting, banging pianos, danc- 
ing and quarreling. 

The partition that separated our room 
from the one next door to it was thin and 
there was a hole in it, through which a 
man once peeped. He talked at us, but 
we nailed a piece of tin over the hole: 
and as for his talk, we never answered it. 

I don’t think that that house had been 
dusted or swept in six months; the serv- 
ants looked most untidy. Most of the 
women lodgers slept till noon each day 
and then walked about the passages 
wearing old wrappers. Their hair was 
done up in curl papers and their faces 
were covered with a white paste to im- 
prove their complexions. They looked 
hideous till they washed themselves later 
in the day. These were all married wom- 
en who had no children and nothing 
to do but gad about. 

Each day after our arrival in New 
York we wandered about the streets 
looking for work, but we did not know’ 
where to look and had no luck. We 
could not speak English and that made 
it very hard. We might have starved 
but that Annette made $2 posing for an 
artist, whom she met quite by chance. 
He had been in Paris and he knew im- 
mediately that she was French. He saw 
bv the way she looked at the shop signs 
that she was strange to the city and he 




















spoke to her in French. Of course she 
answered, and they became acquainted. 

“ How did you know I was French?” 
she asked, and he answered: 

“A French girl! Ah, how -could I 
mistake you for one of another nation? ” 

That is the truth, too, tho I say it 
myself. All the world knows that we 
French have the true artistic taste, and 
we show it most in our dress. The Ger- 
mans or the English cannot make dresses 
or hats, and even when we make for 
them they cannot wear the clothes prop- 
erly. There is something wrong some- 
where, probably with the color scheme. 
Those other. people do not understand, 
théy cannot comprehend, it is impossi- 
ble to convey to them the conception of 
true harmony. It is like trying to teach 
the blind about light. They lack the 
soul of the artist, and so their dresses 
are shocking, hideous discords of form 
and color. When I see them I simply 
want to scream. 

Berlin has lately been trying to make 
fashions of her own., Pah! Pooh! What 
presumption ! 

Annette is tall and fair, while I am 
dark and not more than medium hight. 
The artist posed her as a Venetian 
flower girl with bare feet. I saw the 
picture lately hanging in a great gallery. 
It is very beautiful and exactly like 
Annette—tho she always says that I am 
the beauty. Of course that is not true. 

After we had been for eight days look- 
ing for work without finding any we 
spoke to the woman who kept the house 
where we lived. She knew a little 
French. 

“T think that I can get you situations,” 
she said, “but they will cost you $10 
for each.” 

I told her that we had no money. 

“ No matter,” said she; “ you can pay 
me after you ase paid, and I will then 
pay the forewoman. But you must not 
say anything to her about paying, be- 
cause the proprietor does not know about 
it.” The next day we went with the 
woman to a Sixth Avenue dressmaker, 
where we were engaged at $7 a week 
each, which seemed to us good pay. 
We had to give the woman of our house 
$5 a week each for two weeks, and as we 
paid $1 a week each for our room, we 
nearly starved trying to live on the re- 
mainder. At the end of two weeks we 
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were discharged by the forewoman, tho 
there was plenty of work. I learned 
afterward that the forewoman made a 
great deal of money that way, by re- 
ceiving pay for hiring girls whom she 
aftérward discharged. 

We seemed to be in a worse state than 
ever and cried all the night after we 
were sent away from the Sixth Avenue 
place. But at six o’clock in the next 
morning we rose and said long prayers, 
and I wrote a sort of letter to be shown. 
it said like this: 


MapAME: Please to behold us as two girls 
who have of Paris the art dressmaker from the 
best models taken to make the dress for the 
American, we will comprehend so well if you 
but try. If you please, 

ANNETTE, 
AMELIA. 


I’ wrote that. because I could take 
time and use the correct language as I 
had found when I spoke the English 
Americans did not understand. 

We hurried into the street, having no 
breakfast, but full of hope, for it was 
the season of dressmaking and we surely 
must get something. 

We entered a fine place on Twenty- 
third Street and a man behind a counter 
sent us upstairs, where we found twenty 
women engaged. The proprietress read 
my letter and asked us questions. She 
did not seem to understand well, and 
called a German girl who spoke French. 

I had all my life hated Germans, but 
I could not hate this girl as she spoke to 
us so kindly. 

I told her where we had had experi- 
ence, and what we could do, and she said 
to the proprietress : 

“We must have these, Miss G——. 
They come from the best place in Paris 
and look clever.” 

“Nonsense!” said the proprietress; 
“we don’t want them. They are mere 
apprentices.” 

I understood what she meant and said 
in French that we were not apprentices, 
but of long experience, and Annette, 
too, joined in. 

But the proprietress was only pretend- 
ing. She wanted us all the time. So at 
last she said: 

“But how much money would you 
want?” 

“ Seven dollars a week,” said I, be- 
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cause I thought that I might as well ask 
for plenty. 

The proprietress almost screamed: 

“ Seven dollars a week, and you have 
just landed!” 

“Oh, no,” I said; “we have been 
here nearly a month.” 

At last we were engaged at $6 a week 
each and they put us at work immediate- 
ly. Our hours were from eight o’clock 
in the morning till six o’clock in the 
evening. When we went home that 
night we were very happy and treated 
ourselves to a little feast in our room. 
Un six dollars a week we knew that we 
could live finely and we felt sure that 
we could keep this place, as they had 
put us on good work at once and we 
knew that we had done well.” 

Our proprietress was full of tricks. 
In appearance she was a tall, thin, sharp 
faced woman with fair hair. She was 
very quick in speech and action, and a 
great driver among the girls. She did 
all the measuring and cutting out and 
her perquisites included all the materials 
that were left over from the dresses. 

A tall woman would need seventeen 
yards of silk or other narrow goods, 
while one who was shorter might get 
along very well with fourteen yards. Our 
proprietress would always exaggerate 
the amount of material needed and then, 
in cutting out, would be able to reserve 
some for herself. Often she got as much 
as two yards. These pieces she slipped 
into a private drawer, of which she had 
the key. It did not take her long, there- 
fore, to get enough to make herself a new 
skirt or a waist, and odd pieces could 
be used as piping or as trimming for 
hats. 

Accordingly she was always very well 
dressed, and tho sometimes customers 
recognized parts of their own materials 
in her costume, they seldom said any- 
thing. 

Once, tho, I thought there was going 
to be a scene. A stout lady who was 
one of our best customers came in one 
day and saw our proprietress just going 
out to lunch. The stout lady imme- 
diately stood still and glared at the pro- 
prietress’s new hat, which was on her 
head. It was a very stylish hat and the 
silk trimming was precisely the same as 
the piping of the lady’s dress that had 
recently been made at our place. 
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“Why, you’ve got my piping!” she 
cried. 

The proprietress flushed and smiled, 
but she was equal to the occasion. 

“Yes, Mrs. Miller,” she said, “ it’s the 
very same as yours. The truth is I ad- 
mired the material so much that I sent 
out and bought some. Don’t you like 
my hat?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the stout lady. “Where 
did you get that material?” 

This was a catch, because there was 
only one store in town where it could 
have been bought, but our proprietress 
was not to be trapped. 

“One of my girls got it for me. I 
don’t know where she got it,” she said. 

“ Humph!” exclaimed the stout lady, 
and wandered away without another 
word. 

She came back later on and gave us 
more custom. She knew that she was 
being robbed, but she knew, also, that it 
was the dressmakers’ rule to help them- 
selves from their customers’ material. 

On another occasion a lady who had 
given five yards of wide ribbon for trim- 
ming came back after she had received 
the dress. 

“T don’t understand how it is, Mrs. 

,»’ she said. “I gave you five yards 
of this ribbon. There’s only four yards 
on the dress. I measured it with the tape 
measure.” 

The proprietress produced tape meas- 
ure and gravely measured the’ trimming. 

“Dear me! you're right,” she ex- 
claimed. “ Now, what can have hap- 
pened to that other yard? Where can it 
be? Girls, did you see it any place?” 

The customer just sniffed. 

We all buzzed about, but it was the 
proprietress herself who found the miss- 
ing ribbon under a pile of goods. She 
appeared to be greatly surprised, and the 
customer sniffed again. 

Our proprietress, I think; never told 
the truth while she was at business. She 
would promise most solemnly to have a 
dress made up in three days when she 
knew quite well that it could not be done 
in two weeks. 

Sometimes when the bell rang she 
would look out and say: 

“Oh, girls! There’s that Mrs. K—— 
come again. I promised for sure that 
her dress would be ready to try on this 
afternoon and I haven’t put the scissors 























in it yet. Run down, Katie, and keep 
her in the parlor.” 

Then she would rush at the goods and 
the pattern, cut out with lightning speed 
and toss the various parts to different 
girls to baste. In half an hour there was 
the dress, basted, ready to try on, and 
the customer none the wiser as to how it 
was done. 

Some of our customers suffered great- 
ly in their efforts to be fashionable, for 
fashion takes no account of the natural 
shape of the human body. It did not 
matter so much to the thin women, be- 
cause all they had to do was to stuff 
their figures, but some of the stout 
women were martyrs. 

One very beautiful woman was fat 
and would not acknowledge it, as she 
had been quite slim. 

“My waist measure,’ 
inches.” 

She insisted on this and made two of 
us girls pull her corset strings till we 
secured the right girth. 

My! that was a job! The squeezing 
must have hurt her awfully. She was 
gasping for breath and perspiring rivers. 
but she would not give up. 

When we sent the dress home she 
brought it back. 

“Tt doesn’t fit,” she said. 

“Where?” asked the proprietress. 

“The waist is too small.” 

“The waist is 24 inches. You gave 
that yourself as your measurement. All 
you have to do is to have your corsets 
tightened as they were on the day when 
you were measured.” 

The poor lady looked at us and we 
all nodded assent. We had heard her 
insist that 24 was her measurement. 
Soon she was again in the hands of the 
tighteners, gasping and perspiring. 

When the corsets were well pulled in 
the dress fitted like a glove, but the poor 
lady’s face was the color of blood and 
she could hardly speak. 

“T m—m—must—have—been  mis- 
taken!” she gasped. 

“ Certainly!” said our proprietress. “ I 
never saw a better fit.” 

The poor lady staggered away trying 
to look comfortable. I don’t believe she 
could wear that dress, tho, as she was 
growing stouter. 

The only thing to be done for stout 
people is to. make everything plain, avoid 
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bright colors and have all lines running 
up and down. That gives the appearance 
of greater hight and less girth. 

Lines running up and down make 
short women look taller. As to tall 
women, they don’t want to look shorter 
now. It’s the fashion to be tall. The 
plump, cosy, little women is out of date. 

The first thing that I and Annette did 
when we began to have a little money 
was to move away from the horrible 
place in South Fifth Avenue. We never 
could understand those people. Most of 
them were connected with theaters, and 
they kept hours that seemed crazy. We 
got a room in West Twenty-fourth 
Street for $3 a week—a very good room, 
too—and made an arrangement with a 
restaurant to give us breakfast and sup- 
per for $2.50 per week each. 

So our starvation was at an end, and 
we had $2 a week to do with as we 
pleased. In a few weeks we had good 
clothing, and after that we were able to 
save a little. 

Annette came to me one day with her 
eyes as big as saucers. 

“What do you think!” she said. “That 
girl Rosa gets $12 a week and she is not 
as clever as us.” 

We were both very angry at Rosa, tho 
I suppose it was not her fault. Still she 


_had no right to get more. It was ridicu- 


lous ; we were the better workwomen. 

“Wait,” said I; “ we are learning the 
English.” 

We waited six months and then asked 
the proprietress to give us $12 a week. 
She screamed at us with rage. 

What impudence! ” she said. 

But we only smiled; we knew enough 
of the English now and were not afraid. 

She gave us $9 a week each and we 
stayed there six months more. Then, 
when the holiday season was coming 
on, we went to a great dressmaking place 
in Fifth Avenue and told the proprietress 
about our Paris experience and where 
we were now working. She asked how 
much we were getting and we said $18 
a week. 

That was true, too, because each of 
us got $9. We would not tell what was 
not true. 

The proprietress said: “ Well, if they 
give you $18 a week in Twenty-third 
Street we will give you $20 a week here.” 
When we told the proprietress of the 
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Twenty-third Street shop she screamed 
again, and said that we could not go, that 
she would give us a bad character. We 
said it was no matter, we would not ask 
the character from her. Then she cried 
and said that we had ingratitude and she 
would give us $12 a week each. 

We cried, too. Because after all she 
was not such a bad one to work for. But 
we had to go, as it was too much money 
that we wanted for staying. 

So we began in Fifth Avenue, and now 
it was quite new the sort of trade. We 
have been in that place ever since, and 
it was in 1901 when we first began. We 
have been in the very finest houses of 
New York, talking with all the beauties 
and trying on their dresses for them. 

The girls here are very beautiful, but I 
cannot like them. They have not the 
heart of French women. All that is given 
to them they take as their due and they 
are not grateful. They love, but it is 
only themselves. They do not care for 
men, except to have them as slaves bring- 
ing them the money that they so much 
need. For fine dress they will do any- 
thing. 

I have told of the tricks that dress- 
makers play on ladies, but they are no 
worse than those that ladies play on 
dressmakers and on other people. In 
the first place, many of them won’t pay 
their bills. In the second place, they get 
costumes made and delivered that they 
wear one night and then return, saying 
that they have changed their minds, or 
that the costume doesn’t fit—they deny 
that they have worn it except to try on— 
they get $50 or $100 cash and have it 
charged as a dress or hats in the bill, so 
as to deceive their husbands. They are 
finicky and want things changed because 
their minds have changed. They expect 
us to remake them in spite of nature. 
All the fat women insist that we shall 
make them look thin. 
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Then if they quarrel with us they use 
slander. 

One of our customers, a very sweet 
little lady, who is quite wealthy, said the 
other day to our proprietress: 

“ How have you offended Mrs. L—?” 

“ Have I offended her?” the proprie- 
tress asked. 

“It seems so. I was walking with her 
on the street the other when you passed. 
You bowed to me and I responded, when 
Mrs. L said : ‘Oh, do you know that 
person?’ ‘ Why, yes,’ said I, ‘ that’s my 
dressmaker.’ ‘ Indeed!’ said she; ‘how 
can you stand her? She fits so badly.’ 
‘I’ve always found her a true artist,’ 
said I.” 

Our proprietress was very angry when 
she heard this story. 

“ Now I will tell the whole truth,” she 
said. “ That woman owes me $850, and 
it would be more than $1,000, but the 
last costume I sent C. O. D. ‘ My Hus- 
band is not home and I have no money,” 
said she to the girl. The girl in spite of 
her protests brought the costume away. 
She came to me and said, ‘I have to 
wear that costume this evening. I am 
going to the ball!’ ‘Then you must 
pay for it,’ said I. ‘ But I have not the 
money and my husband is away.’ ‘ Get 
the money,’ said I. She did get it and 
I gave her the costume, but she has 
slandered me ever since.” 

Ah! it is a good country to work in, 
no doubt. Annette is now getting $40 a 
week and I almost as much, and we 
have plenty saved; but I am not to live 
here. 

To one born in England, Germany, 
Austria, Holland or Scandinavia this 
may appear fine, but not so to the French. 

There is but one France and only one 
Paris in all the world, and soon, very 
soon, Annette and I will be aboard some 
great ship that will bear us back there. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


























Chinese Exclusion 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


HE members of the American 
Federation of Labor have good 
reason to protest vehemently at 

any situation which will again allow the 
unrestricted entrance of the Asiatic races, 
particularly the Chinese, into the United 
States, but I feel I can say positively 
that the sentiment which is reflected hy 
union labor represents the sentiment of 
the American people irrespective of 
- class, and the feeling which demands 
that suitable legislation be enacted to re- 
lieve us permanently of the danger with 


which we are menaced is a national sen- 


timent. Members of our organization 
are not looking at this question only in 
the light of competition or the possi- 
bility of a reduction of their compensa- 
tion. We realize, as I believe the mass 
of the people do, no matter whether they 
are citizens of the West or the East, that 
we are again confronted with a menace 
to our civilization. With the expira- 
tion of the present treaty in December, 
all barriers are removed and there is 
nothing to prevent the country from be- 
ing flooded with a horde of Chinese. 
While the Pacific Coast will naturally 
be most seriously affected, owing to its 
geographical location, their influence 
would extend from ocean to ocean. More 
than this, our insular possessions are 
placed in great peril. Judging from their 
history I feel confident that they would 
again overrun the Philippines, where 
they have gone in such numbers in the 
past. The Hawaiian Islands would un- 
questionably become thronged with them, 
and I do not doubt they would settle in 
large numbers even in Porto Rico, since 
this island is so adapted naturally for 
their abode. 

Now, what has been the history of Chi- 
nese occupation of other lands than their 
own? It is a history not merely of fric- 
tion and dissension with the native occu- 
pants, but a record of bloodshed. In 


the Philippines alone, under the Spanish 
domination, the conflicts with the Chi- 
nese resulted in loss of lives actually 
reaching into the hundreds of thousands. 





During the period before the present law 
preventing their immigration to the 
United States was in force the States 
of the Pacific Coast formed the scene of 
many a turmoil in which Americans as 
well as the foreigners lost their lives. In 
short, the history of this people shows 
that they will not mingle with the Anglo- 
Saxon. Further than this, we have had 
enough experience with them in America 
to know that the two races cannot under 
any consideration remain together with- 
out the Anglo-Saxon being influenced 
and debased by the association, no mat- 
ter if one lives entirely apart from the 
other, unless the Chinese are so far in 
the minority that they are isolated among 
us. Their tendency is to lower and 
initiate. They work beneath the sur- 
face. They attack the foundation of 
society. It is in this way that they are 
most dangerous, a fact of which we have 
had ample experience. 

But it seems to me unnecessary to en- 
ter into reasons why provision should 
be made at once to restrain the incoming 
of the Asiatic when the present treaty 
expires. This is no new question which 
is agitating the public mind. It was 
brought up a quarter of a century ago. 
All of the discussion has occurred in 
my time, and I feel sure this danger to 
our institutions has been so thoroughly 
exploited that the citizens of every State 
are of one mind regarding it. While 
other portions of the country happily 
have not had the experience of California 
and her sister States, the people of New 
England, New York, the South and the 
Middle West are fully aware of what 
the unrestricted immigration of the Chi- 
nese into America means to our future. 
I am able to verify this statement by 
the vigorous action taken by our various 
bodies and the protests which have come 
to our headquarters. They represent 
every section of the United States, and 
as I have already stated, I believe they 
voice not only the sentiment of our or- 
ganization, but of the American citizen, 
no matter what. his vocation or position. 
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As to the bill so promptly introduced 
in Congress by Senator Patterson, I do 
not see how it can fail to receive the 
‘unanimous approval of the two branches 
of this body. In my opinion, it offers an 
effective and permanent safeguard, which 
should be recognized and indorsed by 
the representatives of the people. I have 
heard of no opposition to it. In fact it 
would seem audacious for any one to 
oppose it, considering the sentiment over- 
whelmingly in its favor. Again let me 
repeat that argument is needless. The 
question of Chinese exclusion is no longer 
a question. It is imperative and may be 
considered, in the United States at least, 
as a closed issue. 


As to the effect Chinese exclusion 
would have in the relations of the United 
States and the Chinese Governments, I 
think little need be feared on that score. 
If the Empire believed we were doing 
this from merely platonic feeling, it 
might cause some friction, but it is my 
opinion that the Imperial Government is 
as well aware of the situation in America 
as are Americans, and whatever action 
we take will not cause it great anxiety. 
As a matter of fact, the Chinese who are 
prevented from crossing the Pacific will 
in most instances remain in their own 
land, so that any legislation of ‘the kind 
referred to will benefit rather than injure 
China. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


oe 


The Court of the Canal Zone 


{The study of the members of the Panama Canal Commission which is presented 
here is made by a gentleman who is one of the very few persons acquainted with all the 
individualities included in that very interesting body. The illustration which accompanies 
the article is a reproduction of the best group photograph that has yet been made of 


the Commission.—EDITOR. ] 


HE Isthmian Canal Commission has 
assumed its permanent position in 
the Administration, as a Bureau 

of the War Department, with the most 
colossal undertaking before it which the 
world has known. There are more un- 
solved, unprecedented difficulties than 
ever before defied human ingenuity. 
Under the War Department the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission holds supreme 
authority over the canal zone, the work 
and the workmen. It is practically the 
court of last appeal, to which we must 
look for administration, execution and 
the fulfillment of the utmost that can be 
accomplished, not only as concerns the 
canal, but its vicinage; not only in the 
accomplishment of a perfect water-way, 
but in the preservation of the health and 
welfare of those engaged on it, for the 
time being, and the development, for all 
time—physical, moral and _ social—of 
practically the entire populated region of 
Panama. It lies within the sphere of the 
Commission to establish, on the isthmus, 
a miniature of the best of America, scien- 
tifically, mechanically and socially. 





Money estimates for the task cannot 
be easily or accurately made, but men 
who have given the matter serious and 
intelligent thought place the final expen- 
diture at not less than $300,000;000, of 
which $150,000,000 is at present under 
appropriation. So that, in any phase, the 
responsibility resting upon the Commis- 
sion is little less than stupendous. 

Under such circumstances the person- 
nel and complexion of the Commission is 
of grave public interest, and it is a mat- 
ter for national pride, in a way, that 
when the colossal work presented itself 
seven men could be produced who should 
meet with such universal approval, in- 
dividually and collectively, as adequate 
and worthy to assume the responsibility. 

With a few exceptions they had never 
met before, and few, at large, had ever 
seen more than one or two of them; 
when they came together in Washington 
there was a general curiosity and scra- 
ping of acquaintance. 

The first facts to be noted were that 
they were nearly all exceptionally tall, 
and that, in this age inclined to shaven 
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face, there was only one of them without 
a beard. : 

The Chairman of the Commission, 
Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, U. S. N. 
(retired), was appointed from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, at the outset, a 
clever bit of diplomacy appears in the 
fact. As a rule a commission of this 
kind elects its own chairman, after com- 
ing together by order of the appointing 
power; but in that little collection of 
brain and éclat, Army and Navy, Science 
and Society, were sure to clash over the 
first official act, causing outside antago- 
nisms if not internal discord. This was 
all avoided by the President in quietly 
nominating Admiral Walker as chair- 
man, and the Senate confirmed him in the 
position. 

Admiral Walker is on the retired list 
simply to accommodate the unalterable 
age-limit law which sets an officer aside, 
according to the calendar, irrespective of 
mental and physical ability, and, in this 
case, retired a man in his very prime, as 
capable in every respect as when he com- 
manded’ the White Squadron and took 
the first-modern American warships into 
European waters. He graduated at the 
head of:his class in the Naval Academy. 
He was with Farragut at New Orleans. 
He has served in every quarter of the 
globe and made one of the most able 
chiefs of the Bureau of Navigation in 
the Navy Department. He has long been 
identified with an inter-ocean canal 
project, and headed the commission con- 
ducting the Government investigations in 
the past. 

One could find on the fly-leaf of the 
nearest book to hand most of what Ad- 
miral Walker does not know concerning 
ships and their requirements, an impor- 
tant subject in connection with the pres- 
ent Commission and one upon which no 
man in the world is better posted. 

Admiral Walker stands full six feet in 
hight. He is not portly, tho his long, 
white side-whiskers give one that im- 
pression. The mental vigor and force of 
character in his face instantly fix atten- 
tion, and, the moment they rest on a man, 
he feels that the Admiral’s quick, keen 
eyes are looking into him. 

His movements are naturally deliberate, 
but it is not a matter of age with him, for 
even a trivial thing requiring attention 
brings him to his feet with the agility of 
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youth. He is very quick to catch a joke 
and his laugh is the heartiest that one 
hears among the commissioners. 

Following Admiral Walker, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Commission, is Major- 
General George W. Davis, U. S. A. (re- 
tired), also appointed from the District 
of Columbia. 

‘Long ago General Davis was lieutenant 
in a volunteer regiment of Connecticut, 
from which position he rose through 
every grade of the regular army, from 
the War of the Rebellion to the Spanish 
War, closing his successful career of 
active service as Commander-in-Chief in 
the Philippines, where he succeeded Gen- 
eral Chaffee. His retirement, too, was 
only in deference to the inexorable age 
limit—tho, in these particular instances, 
we seem to have outwitted it by securing 
its discarded members for more valuable 
service. 

General Davis stands well over six feet, 
and, in spite of his age and iron-gray 
hair, his appearance is decidedly that of 
a heavy-weight athlete. He is the largest 
man on the Commission. His motions 
are always deliberate and rather ponder- 
ous. He is slow of speech and, even in 
casual conversation, evidently weighs 
each word. Some one said of him the 
other day that the General was a man of 
few words but many of them. It is a 
fact, at least, that when conditions force 
his lips into action he is nothing loath to 
use them in a way that carries vast mean- 
ing. He has a peculiar way, too, of 
drawing up his eyes and frowning, when 
he speaks earnestly, conveying the im- 
pression that he has carefully considered 
the position which he takes and that he 
thoroughly believes it to be correct. He 
is characteristically thorough in every- 
thing, as was forcibly in evidence in the 
preliminary meetings of the Commission. 

It is probable that in addition to his 
duties upon the Commission he will be 
appointed Governor of the Canal Zone, 
which, in spite of certain opposition that 
has developed, cannot fail to prove a 
good selection. 

General Davis is not an agreeable an- 
tagonist. He is a soldier through and 
through, and if he fights, he fights to 
win; but those who know him best admit 
that to be opposed by General Davis is 
fair evidence of being in the wrong. 

Admiral Walker and General Davis 























are to devote their entire time to the work 
of the Canal Zone, and both have proved 
themselves past masters in the art of 
dealing successfully with subordinates— 
a quality of exceptional value in the task 
before them. The rest of the members 
have reserved the right to devote time to 
personal matters when demands upon 
them as commissioners will permit. 

Another important requirement of the 
herculean problem was met in the ap- 
pointment of Col. Frank J. Hecker, of 
Detroit, Mich. He was the outcome of 
exigency; a man of valuable resources, 
developed by the difficulties attending the 
Spanish War. In the confusion which at 
first resulted from misdirected efforts to 
move large masses of troops and supplies 
General Alger, then Secretary of War, 
appointed Mr. Hecker Government Di- 
rector of Transportation, and. the order 
which came of the chaos, under his ad- 
ministration, indicated to the President 
the man for one formidable necessity 
confronting the Commission. 

Colonel Hecker is the only distinctly 
business man among the seven, and from 
top to toe he is the personification of 
executive ability. He is tall—fully up to 
the six-foot limit—rather thin, with close 
cut gray hair and beard, quick moving 
eyes, and nervous in action. He speaks 
rapidly and always to the point. He has 
little time to waste. He receives one with 
a set smile, indicating a lack of any im- 
mediate ill-will rather than a surplus of 
cordiality. He makes a quick dive for the 
depths and details of anything in hand, 
and, before the intruder is aware of it, he 
has grasped the entire situation perfectly, 
and with the same smile is passing him 
on. 
Colonel Hecker is a typical American 
business man—excellently well groomed, 
by the way—offsetting the encroach- 
ments of age by absolute correctness of 
dress. He is apparently the right man 
in the right place; for the transportation 
of men and supplies, for some years to 
come, will form a vital factor in the prog- 
ress of the canal. 

The law under which the Commission 
is formed provides that four of the mem- 
bers shall be skilled in the science of en- 
gineering. Practically all but Colonel 
Hecker are expert engineers, but the 
four remaining members are those ap- 
pointed directly to follow this provision. 
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The only opposition which has appeared 
to any of the members was presented 
against Mr. Benjamin M. Harrod; of 
Louisiana. It resulted simply in provok- 
ing a more careful scrutiny, which fully 
satisfied the President that the charges 
were not such as to prevent him from 
placing entire confidence in the appointee. 

Mr. Harrod is another tall man, with 
thick brown hair, slightly gray, and a 
full beard. His voice is particularly low 
and soft, tho he is broad shouldered, deep 
chested and heavily built. He is un- 
obtrusive and retiring; when forced to 
the front he is markedly deliberate in his 
motions and slow of speech—a typical 
Southerner, of the broad-brimmed-black- 
felt stamp, and, in moments of relaxation, 
is much inclined to unbutton three or 
four of the lower buttons of his waist- 
coat. But in achievement his past speaks 
for him; and of all the commissioners 
he has seemed, in his quiet way, to have 
the vast problem exceptionally well in 
hand. , 

Physically the shortest member of the 
Commission is Mr. Carl Ewald Grunsky, 
of California. He is only about five feet 
eight ; among the giants he appears even 
shorter. The man bears out his name in 
suggesting an origin in the north of Eu- 
rope, being thoroughly blond—and even 
in the cut of his hair and beard. One 
instinctively expects at least an accent 
when he speaks, and is almost shocked to 
find an American of Americans, with 
only the accent of the cultivated Cali- 
fornian, in an especially precise and punc- 
tuated style, which it would be very diffi- 
cult to misunderstand or misinterpret. 
Like most celebrated engineers, he car- 
ries the same precision and attention to 
details into all of the minor concerns of- 
life. No one could be more agreeable to 
meet if properly approached. He gives 
kind-eyed consideration and is one who 
will secure cordial co-operation in his 
share of the great work. 

Prof. William H. Burr comes to the 
Commission well stocked with informa- 
tion gathered in the previous investiga- 
tions of the former Isthmian Commis- 
sioners. He is the sanitation expert and 
brings, besides, extended experience in 
Cuba to aid him. Incidentally of interest 
is his statement to the House Committee 
that he believed that the Canal Zone could 
be made thoroughly sanitary, both for 
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workmen and residents, for $2,000,000. . 


He is a scientist without inconsistencies— 
as scientific in appearance as in fact. He 
looks the student. Like all scholars, he 
is cordial and pleasant while his patience 
lasts. He is tall, with brown hair and a 
sandy beard scientifically pointed. He 
has a low voice that is especially attract- 
ive, but he always seems reluctant to use 
it in expressing opinions. When forced 
to, however, he knows his own mind and 
is ready to fight for his convictions. 

Every one knows Mr. Wiliam Barclay 
Parsons, Chief Engineer of the Rapid 
Transit Commission of New York and 
professional adviser of the British Royal 
Commission on London Traffic, and no 
one doubts his champion ability to dig a 
ditch for transportation purposes. He is 
only a little taller than Mr. Grunsky, 
but his broad forehead and heavy brows, 
his keen eyes and vigorous mouth, em- 
phasized by the close-cut hair and beard, 
compensate for any lack in length of limb 
among the giants. 

Mr. Parsons is a thoroughly ideal en- 
gineer. His voice is low but convincing. 


a 
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He is rather 
thin, but muscular, quick in every mo- 
tion, obviously ready for any emergency. 

The Commission met in Washington, 
for the first time, officially, on the 22d 
of March, and sailed for Panama for 


His dress is immaculate. 


initial investigation and preliminary 
measures on the 29th, giving little time 
for deliberate consideration of details. It 
will return on the roth of May. 

The present intention is to establish 
permanent headquarters in the Canal 
Zone, where at least one of the commis- 
sioners will be constantly on duty; but a 
permanent office of the Commission will 
also be maintained, as at present, in 
Washington. 

The Washington office is now in 
charge of Mr. S. E. Redfern as Secretary 
pro tem. He was Disbursing Officer of 
the former Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Several newspapers have stated that 
Mr. Edward C. O’Brien, of New York, 
had been appointed Secretary; but it is 
stated that this is a mistake and that no 
appointment has yet been made. 

WasuincrTon, D, C. 


Casa Grande 


BY GEORGE LAWRENCE SPINING 


‘** Congress has made an appropriation of $2,000 to place a roof of corrugated iron over Casa Grande.” 


In the wilds of Arizona there’s an ancient people’s land, 

Land of ruins over mesas, cafions, cliffs, and desert sand, P 
Crumbled towns and habitations, hearthstones of unnumbered hosts, 
Débris of forgotten nations, nations turned to dust and ghosts. 

Grand canals, the life and glory of a desert once in bloom, 

Lava-filled, now tell the story of a dreadful day of doom— 

Doom to dwellers on the housetops, and to grinders at the mills, 

Doom to toilers midst the field crops, and to shepherds on the hills— 

Day when roaring hills and mountains shot the heavens with ashen rairt, 
And from burning streams and fountains fiery serpents swarmed the plain. 
Now, when midnight hides the mesa, lowly voices in the gloom 

Chant the redman’s mournful saga of an ancient people’s doom. 

Massive, roofless, and forsaken, wreck amidst this arid strand, 

Lightning scarred and earthquake shaken, stands the ruin Casa Grande. 
Lofty walls without inscription, builders vanished in the skies, 

Darkness deeper than Egyptian veils their secret from our eyes ;— 
Mystery to bards and sages, Sphynx of Western Wonderland, 

Wreck of prehistoric ages, whence art thou, O Casa Grande? 


Soutu Orance, N. J. 


























How the Friars Went to the Philippines from Spain 


From the ‘“‘ Alma Espafiola,” Madrid 


The Aglipay Schism in the Philippines 
BY JAMES A, LE ROY 


[Our readers will remember the significant article we printed last October by Arch- 


bishop Aglipay himself. 
ten for publication in the United States. 


It was the first and only article that the Archbishop has writ- 


The following article by Mr. Le Roy gives 


some later facts concerning the schism.—ED1rTor. ] 


ARIOUS opinions have been held as 
to the wisdom or the practicability 
of Protestant missionary work in 

the Philippines. Primarily, the burden 
of really initiating the Filipinos into 
Christian morals and faith rested upon 
the Catholics of the United States, and 
the Filipinos were certain that, once real- 
ly made aware of the nature and extent 
of this burden devolving upon them, 
American Catholics would introduce in 
the Philippines a religious régime quite 
distinct from that of the Spanish friars. 
Nevertheless, the Protestant organiza- 
tions of the United States decided almost 
at the outset to enter the Philippine field. 
Time will show the wisdom or unwisdom 
of this attitude. Just at present, how- 
ever, there are indications that the Prot- 
estant campaign in the islands will make 
itself felt less through the entry of na- 
tives directly into the folds of the de- 
nominations now proselyting there than 
through its reflex influence upon the 
schism in the Catholic ranks, which has 
been organized and managed by the na- 
tives themselves. The “ Independent 
Philippine Church” pretends to be an 
“ Apostolic Catholic Church,” except in 
the one matter of refusing obedience to 
the Pope at Rome. During the year and 
a half in which it has been at work, how- 
ever, it is significant to note to what an 
extent Protestant ideas of organization 
and even of ritual and doctrine have crept 
into it. The data are now at hand for a 


comparison upon these lines in the col- 
umns of the official organ of the new 





church, which publication is called La 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente, Revista 
Catélica (The Independent Philippine 
Church, a Catholic Review), published 
weekly since last October. 

The schism was first proclaimed on 
August 3d, 1902, in a meeting arranged 
by the Workmen’s Union, the organiza- 
tion through which Isabelo. de los Reyes 
had begun his semi-socialistic propa- 
ganda, which was rather more than sus- 
pected of being primarily an anti-Gov- 
ernment agitation, regardless of pro- 
claimed principles. The feasibility for 
his ends of an anti-friar agitation, which 
should assert as a national cause the 
rights of the native clergy, may readily 
be seen. Reyes had associated with him 
certain of the more independent native 
priests, chief among them the excom- 
municated Father Aglipay. Reyes, how- 
ever, was more radical than his chief as- 
sociates, who, after the former had flung 
his defiance of the Catholic Church to the 
winds, took counsel of prudence and did 
not at first care to go to the extreme of 
proclaiming their rebellion against the 
authority of the Pope. Aglipay sheltered 
himself with his old advisers, the Jesuits, 
who, of course, counseled submission; 
and Reyes was left to conduct what 
schism there was for nearly two months 
as an adjunct to his agitation among the 
proletariat (which at about that time 
landed him in jail). Aglipay’s brethren 
among the-native clergy of North Ilocos 
have always been the most independent- 
minded of their kind, and it was here that 
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the schism finally was formally launched 
early in October as a definite anti-Rome 
movement among the native clergy, one 
of their number being consecrated bishop. 
The formal inauguration of the new 
Church took place in Manila on October 
22d, 1902, and shortly thereafter its cam- 
paign produced the disturbances in par- 
ishes near Manila, wherein mobs of the 
people undertook to dispossess the friars 
of churches held by them. That neces- 
sitated active Government interference, to 
maintain order, and a modus vivendi was 
finally created, under which such ques- 
tions were relegated to the courts, while 
Governor Taft maintained for some time 
a campaign of instruction as to the mean- 
ing of the separation of Church and 
State. 

While the native priests were still hesi- 
tating as to whether or no to launch their 
new propaganda as an outright schism, 
Reyes had been, as usual, busy of word 
and tongue. His and Aglipay’s two 
“epistles” were afterward adopted by 
the organization as the first of the 
“Fundamental Epistles” of the new 
Church. Number 1 deals with the ques- 
tion as to how the first bishops of the 
Church could be ordained, and was put 
forth after much discussion and much 
consulting of canonical law and history 
on the part of the native priests, then in 
the background. It is interesting to note 
how the Filipinos disposed of this eccle- 
siastical question which has arisen to 
make trouble more than once in the his- 
tory of Christendom. There was some 
talk of asking the Greek Church to ex- 
tend its protection to the Philippines, or 
of having the new bishops go to be or- 
dained by Greek or Russian bishops, as 
well as of making similar application to 
the Anglican or other Protestant bishops 
of the Orient; but this was rejected as 
being merely the “ seeking of new mas- 
ters,’ after having declared freedom 
from Rome. Hence it was announced 
that the first appointees as bishops in the 
provinces could gather the curates of 
their districts, to the number of twelve, 
or, in their default, that three presbyters 
would serve to make the ordination valid. 
These were the reasons given: (1) The 
apostles did not prescribe any ritual for 
this consecration, the will of the particu- 
lar congregation sufficing of itself; (2) 
none of the apostles nor of their imme- 
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diate successors was consecrated as bish- 
op, and the same was true of the Prot- 
estant and schismatic prelates, in the be- 
ginning; (3) it is agreed that Jesus 
Christ, who consecrated the apostles, was 
a bishop, but the presbyters are also liv- 
ing representatives of our dear Re- 
deemer; (4) the presbyters are as com- 
pletely priests as are the bishops, many 
authors maintaining that bishop and 
presbyter mean the same thing (hence if, 
in case of necessity, a layman can ad- 
minister the first sacrament, that of bap- 
tism, certainly, in like case of necessity, 
a presbyter can administer the sixth, that 
of ordination). 

The second Epistle was mainly an ap- 
peal to the anti-friar sentiment of the 
people, in a reply to Acting Archbishop 
Alcvocer’s anathema uttered against the 
schism. The words quoted from Bishop 
Alcocer are worthy of note: 

“With the change of political domination 
there have entered these islands new classes of 
people, the zeal for proselytism, the desire for 
false liberties, immorality, superstition, impiety, 
scandals and false reports about Catholicism.” 

Thus far the new Church had made no 
announcement as to doctrine, except that 
it would retain the same dogma as that 
of the Catholic Church. Something be- 
sides a mere renunciation of obedience to 
the Pope was, however, implied in the 
rather rambling Epistle III, which 
touched in a general way upon questions 
of faith. Along with orthodox Catholic 
disquisitions as to the nature of Divinity 
there went such a statement as: 


“Once having valorously thrust off the bur- 
densome religious servitude of four centuries 
of mystery and medievalism, let us also have 
the virility to think with our own minds 
with the natural reason which we have re- 
ceived directly from the generous hands of the 
Creator.” 


The worship of the saints and of the 
Virgin is not to be relegated, but they 
shall not have place before the members 
of the Trinity itself. Outlining the sub- 
limity of a conception of God based upon 
modern science and its revelations as to 
the universe, the Epistle says: 

“Calmly compare now, dear brothers, the 
sublimity of these profoundly great and ven- 
erable ideas about the true God with the over- 
whelmingly gross paltriness of the absurd mar- 
vels that are attributed to the miracle-working 
saints, like the wandering one who, showing 
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his repugnant ulcers, is said to cure the pest; 
the holy friar who brings back lost things and 
provides sweethearts and other super- 
stitions which, at the cost of the gravity of our 
holy religion, the Romanists have invented.” 


And a little further along Protestant- 
ism spoke quite plainly thus: 

“Instead of certain books of religious exer- 
cises wherein abound so many impostures and 
attempts at erotic declarations to the female 
saints, written by lazy, neurasthenic friars 
fasting from flesh, give to the faithful the im- 
mortal and only Book of God, which is the 
Bible, wherein they will learn to adore him as 
they ought and to follow rules of life adjusted 
to the desires of our Creator and to the laws 
of nature, contrary to which we can never go.” 


In Epistle IV of October 29th, 1902, 
the idea of lay participation in the work 
of organization and management of the 
Church, as well as in its propaganda, was 
outlined. The scheme comprised pro- 
vincial or diocesan committees (the 
schismatics have been appointing a bish- 
op for each province as fast as they could 
effect a working organization in it) and 
parochial committees, one of men and one 
of women (the women of the Aguinaldo 
family were especially prominent in the 
work of propaganda in Northern Cavite). 
These committees were, in fact, frequent- 
ly organized before the native priest of 
a locality came into the new Church, if 
he came at all; and one of the things en- 
joined upon the lay committees was that 
they should strive to win over the local 
priest. The charge was made that native 
priests who have, since the friars were 
driven out or imprisoned in 1898, pre- 
sided over the parishes, great as well as 
small, have been required to give two- 
thirds of the fees and tithes of their 
parishioners to the friar-hierarchy at 
Manila. Another aim of the lay commit- 
tees should be to get possession of the 
local churches, on the ground that they 
were built by the public’s labor and con- 
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tributions and on land belonging to the 
state. These committees were more pre- 
cisely organized in October of 1903, and 
one of their duties is to build churches 
where the Romanists remain in posses- 
sion of the traditional edifice, and to see 
that they have a deed to the land and 
building and have it properly recorded. 

This Epistle also outlined a plan for 
the rapid ordination of young candidates 
for the priesthood, after proper proofs 
as to character and an examination on 
“the Bible and simplified theology ;” 
they were, however, to continue their 
studies after being ordained, and to be 
examined at intervals. Each bishop is 
now supposed to organize a seminary in 
his diocese, and such seminaries are in 
quite active operation in Manila and sev- 
eral other places. 

The next Epistle was a direct attack on 
the Pope, in answer to his bull on the 
Philippines, issued in December, 1902. 
There was plenty of material in the bull 
to warrant the claim that the Papacy in- 
tended to keep the friars in the islands, 
and the fullest use was made of these 
passages, in an appeal to the popular feel- 
ing against the friars. 

By February, 1903, the bishops of the 
new Church already numbered more than 
a dozen, and the “ Supreme Council ” had 
been organized, and during that month 
put forth the “ Doctrine and Constitu- 
tional Rules” of the Church. The first 
part contains the doctrine. Chapter I de- 
clares the object of the Independent Phil- 
ippine Church to be as outlined in Epistle 
IIT, stress being laid upon the restoration 
of God’s “ most holy Word ” in the wor- 
ship of Him, and upon the necessity for 
freeing consciences from all “ anti- 
scientific scruple against the laws of na- 
ture;” furthermore, the aim is an- 
nounced to “reconquer the rights and. 
prerogatives of the Filipino priesthood.” 
Chapter II contains an orthodox pro- 
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How ‘They Left 


fession of faith in one God and in his 
manifestation through the Trinity, which 
is characterized by a phrase that recalls 
the days of the Filipino Masonic propa- 
ganda: 

‘As the triangle is the symbol of solidity or 
of power, of straight lines or of beauty, so in 
the Biblical Trinity we see symbolized all the 
perfection of God.” 


Religion, rightly conceived, is declared 
to be too serious to countenance image 
worship, and the necessity for perfecting 
the individual intelligence so as to com- 
prehend the Divinity is reiterated. These 
declarations of the chapter in question 
are noteworthy: 

“The immortal and only Book of God is the 
Bible, and in it we ought to learn to worship 
him as is fitting; to glorify him, as we see in 
the Psalms; to pray to him as the Divine Mas- 
ter himself teaches. And in the Bible we find 
also salutary rules of life, both private and 
social, rules that will bring us well-being as 
well in this life as in the next. 

“Tn all that is not contrary to the pure Word 
of God, to Nature, to the Sciences and to right 
reason we follow the same beliefs as the Ro- 
manists.” 


Worship and rites, declares the next 
chapter, shall be the same as those of the 
Roman Church, “except where it has 
falsified the Biblical teachings with si- 
moniacal and deceitful ends in view.” In 
the temples the Protestant practice of 
having all seated should be followed, in- 
‘stead of having the women squatted on 
dirty floors, often covered with saliva. 
On the altars the “ saints and Virgin are 
to be put at one side, and the symbols of 
the Trinity in the center.” The priests 
shall give especial attention to the read- 
ing of the Bible in the services, for which 
purpose the Book of Job is particularly 
commended. Prayers are to be “ short 
and simple,” and not made up of the use- 
less repetitions of Ave Marias, “ which 
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excites the imagination, stifles fervor and 
induces sleepiness.” The special festivals 
in honor of saints are not condemned, 
but more particular pains should be taken 
to celebrate the days of the Saviour, and 
ten Ave Marias should not be said to one 
“Our Father.” Prayers, moreover, 
should be said in the local dialect, and 
mass should also be celebrated in the dia- 
lect, its features being explained to the 
congregation as it proceeds. Among the 
duties enjoined upon the priest is: 

“ He shall disregard his own comfort, fatigue, 
the inclemencies of the weather and the hours 
of the night to hasten to administer spiritual 
aid to those who have need of it; he shall al- 
ways treat the people with affection, and never 
with the harsh manners which the Roman 
priests are accustomed to show to our poor 
fellow countrymen.” 


The rules of life, as laid down in Chap- 
ter IV, are that we follow primarily the 
commandments as they were interpreted 
by Jesus. Charity to our fellows is the 
first duty, and these rules of life are for 
all the days of the week, as well as for 
Sunday. Another duty of man is to per- 
fect his intelligence. We should prac- 
tice and defend “ philanthropy, justice, 
honor, liberty, labor and the sciences.” 
The dignity of labor is proclaimed, as it 
is the “inexhaustible fount of well- 
being.” ; 

The second part of the document con- 
sists of the rules for the government of 
the Church. The Bishop Maximus 
(Obispo Maximo) is to consult with the 
Supreme Council on all important mat- 
ters, this council being composed of bish- 
ops and certain selected presbyters, nomi- 
nated by the Bishop Maximus. He him- 
self is to serve but four years, and his 
resignation may at any time be demanded 
by the “General Assembly” of the 
Church, which shall also always be called 
to elect to this highest office, as well as 
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to alter the doctrine and rules of the 
Church. This Assembly is to comprise 
all the bishops (now some seventeen or 
eighteen), an elector chosen in each par- 
ish by the parishioners, a similar elector 
for each diocese chosen by the chairmen 
of the lay committees, and an elector for 
each seminary chosen by the students. 
The parish priests of each diocese shall 
submit a list from which the Bishop 
Maximus shall choose the bishop of that 


diocese. In turn, the bishops appoint 
priests to the parishes “ upon competi- 
tive test.” There shall be diocesan coun- 


cils of priests to consult with the bishops. 
The lay committees in turn are to work 
with the priests in each parish. The 
committees of men are to be com- 
posed of thirty or more, one being 
appointed to watch over each group of 
fifty to one hundred families, attend to 
collection of parochial © contributions 
among them and to the distribution of 
aid in case of necessity. The women’s 
committees are to devote themselves 
primarily to charitable work. The priest 
keeps the fees for marriages, deaths, etc., 
as his personal perquisites; the parish 
contributions are to be divided according 
to the rule laid down by the bishops, and 
rich parishes are to help out the poorer. 
The lay committees may inspect the 
books and have an investigation of ac- 
counts when desired ; but the priest is to 
be considered the financial administrator, 
subject to these checks. 

The interesting feature of this part of 
the document is its proclamation of com- 
munism as the ideal of the new Church. 
The “ abolition of property and the com- 
munism of possessions ” was proclaimed 
by Jesus, yet had only made progress in 
notable degree during the past century: 
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hence, the new Church, while holding 
this as its ideal, must yet not attempt 
“to put it into practice at one blow.” 
This last is plainly a feature introduced 
into the document by Isabelo de los 
Reyes, who picked up among the social- 
ists of Spain and Italy the ideas upon 
which he has been seeking to arouse the 
Filipino proletariat. He, however, dis- 
claims full acquiescence in the “ Doctrine 
and Constitutional Rules ” as they stand, 
as he declares himself to be in favor of 
the marriage of the priests and of the 
abolition of the confessional, and to have 
no belief in hell. The Supreme Council 
has discussed at various times the ques- 
tion of permitting priests to marry, and 
the Filipino sentiment in its favor is quite 
strong; but it has always been rejected, 
largely upon the ground that the cry 
would be raised that it was for this that 
the native priests had joined the schism. 

The weekly organ of the new Church 
is edited by Isabelo de los Reyes, who 
has been both more cautious and _ less 
talkative since he was released from jail 
last year by Governor Taft with a pardon 
message which set the country to laugh- 
ing at him. The comments of the Prot- 
estant misisonaries, especially upon 
Romanism, are frequently reproduced, 
and there is an evident spirit of fraterni- 
zation between the schismatics and the 
Protestants, aside from the connection of 
one or two of the Protestant missionaries 
with the new movement as advisers. The 
late numbers of the weekly in question 
make the most of the attitude of the new 
American bishops, Rooker and Doug- 
herty, in attempting to oust the schismat- 
ics from churches they held and in pro- 


nouncing words favorable to the friars. 
Duranco, Mexico 








Grand Duke Cyril of Russia 








The Grand Duke Cyril, who escaped almost miraculously when 
the “ Petropavlovsk” was blown up off Port Arthur, is the son of 
Grand Duke Vladimir, the uncle of the Emperor. He was born in 
1876, and is a brilliant young officer and a very charming personality. 
The democracy of his character was well shown during his visit to 
New York, in 1898, when he helped to found a club for the small 
Russian colony, presenting it with an autograph portrait, which we 
reproduce. The inscription reads: “V. K. (Veliki Knyaz, Grand 
Duke), Cyril Vladimirovich (‘ son-of-Vladimir’), to the Club, New 
York, 1898.” The Grand Duke Cyril is heir to the throne after the 
Grand Duke Michael, the brother of the Czar, as it is understood that 
the Grand Duke Vladimir will waive his right in favor of his son. 
At the time of the explosion Cyril was standing on the bridge with 
Admiral Makaroff. He was thrown by the shock to the port side of 
the bridge and lowered himself to the deck, where he was swept 
under by a wave. On rising to the surface he caught a floating frag- 
ment of the “ Petropavlovsk’s ” steam launch, to which he clung for 
ten minutes, until he was rescued by the destroyer “ Bezshumi.” He 
was badly burned and bruised, but is recovering. 
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BY PARK BENJAMIN 


O the “ Missouri,” the newest of our 
battleships, two serious disasters 
have recently occurred which have 

aroused much public apprehension. 

The “Missouri” is a great ship of 
13,900 tons. She is 388 feet long and 
carries 551 men. She has four twelve- 
inch guns besides sixteen of 6-inch cali- 
ber and many smaller pieces, all of the 
latest pattern and designed for smokeless 
powder. She is protected by 2,900 tons 
of armor, propelled by twin screws, and 
can steam 18 knots per hour. These were 
the disasters : 

I. About two months ago, while per- 
forming evolutions at sea with the rest 
of the battle ship squadron under com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Barker, and while 
500 yards distant from and in line abreast 
of the “ Illinois,” the “ Missouri” sud- 
denly swerved toward the latter vessel, 
with which she apparently would have 
collided had not the “ Illinois” quickly 
changed course. The result was that the 
“Missouri” fell back out of line. In 
endeavoring to regain her position under 
increased speed her steering gear un- 
expectedly broke down, leaving her rud- 
der jammed hard over and immovable. 
Again she turned toward the “ Illinois,” 
and altho she backed her engines with all 
their power, the cutting down and sink- 
ing of her sister ship would have ap- 
parently followed had not a dexterous 
manipulation of the helm of the “ IIli- 
nois ” sharply swung that vessel around 
the “ Missouri’s” bow. The ram just 
missed the “ IIlinois’s” side, but caught 
on a protruding propeller shaft, broke 
the propeller and drove the supporting 
studs into the ship’s bottom, making holes 
through which the after compartments 
became flooded, and doing other injury 
sufficient to require a long stay of the 
“ Tilinois ” in dry dock and many thou- 
sand dollars’ expenditure. 

A Court of Inquiry exonerated the 
captains of both the “ Missouri ” and the 





“ Illinois,’ and recommended that no 
further proceedings be had. This finding 
has caused some criticism, which reduces 
itself to the three following questions: 

1. Why, before any impairment of her 
steering gear had taken place did the 
“ Missour” suddenly swerve down on 
the “ Illinois” and compel the latter to 
avoid her? 

2. Why, after the breakdown in the 
steering gear had occurred, did the 
“ Missouri ” not control herself, as twin 
screw steamers constantly do, by suitable 
manipulation of her twin screws? 

3. Why, after her steering gear had 
broken down, did she not resort to other 
steering gear, if present, in order to con- 
trol her rudder? 

The official answer to the first question 
is that the deviation of the “ Missouri ” 
was due to bad steering on the part of an 
unskilled helmsman; and that, altho the 
captain and the officer-of-the-deck were 
in his immediate vicinity, it was imprac- 
ticable for any of them to prevent the 
ship from traversing the intervening dis- 
tance of five hundred yards to the “ IIli- 
nois ” and putting the latter in imminent 
peril. It is said that there is difficulty in 
controlling these very heavy ships by the 
helm, and that much skill and experience 
are necessary. As an explanation this 
leaves much to be desired. Unskilled 
hands are not placed in charge of im- 
portant machinery on shore. There were 
over 500 men on the “ Missouri” to 
choose from. 

The answer to the second question is 
that, altho it is well known that ships 
having twin screws can be steered by 
them only, and that this is constantly 
done by merchant as well as war vessels, 
and was done by the “ Variag” in her 
recent fight with Admiral Uriu’s squad- 
ron after her helm was disabled, never- 
theless twin screws practically lose their 
directive action when the rudder~is 
jammed hard over and when a ship is 
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making a speed above 5 or 6 knots. This 
theory, while strongly affirmed by officers 
who have had command of battleships 
for considerable periods of time, and who 
claim to have proved it by repeated trials, 
is disputed by others. No attempt ap- 
pears to have been made to use the twin 
screws to check the turning of the “ Mis- 
souri.” On the other hand, it is insisted 
that the knowledge of her Captain that 
any such expedient would be futile, the 
brief time at his disposal for taking any 
action, and the fact that his prompt back- 
ing of his vessel was really the best thing 
to do, meet all criticisms. 

As to the third question, there was no 
second and independent steering gear on 
the “ Missouri” which could be instantly 
resorted to in case of failure of the one 
in use. It is thought better, rather than 
to multiply mechanism, to rely upon ac- 
quired skill in the use of the single appa- 
ratus. This position is strongly assailed 
and, in the writer’s opinion, is not well 
taken. 

In further explanation of the existing 
conditions it is pointed out that the 
“Missouri” was only recently commis- 
sioned, and that neither her officers or 
men had had time to become familiar 
with the working of their ship. It is re- 
ported that on the morning of the day 
when the accident occurred her Captain 
had requested permission to go to sea 
alone in order to make trials of her tac- 
tical qualities prior to the fleet evolutions, 
and that this request was denied. On the 
other hand, it is said that numbers of al- 
ready skilled men had been drafted from 
other ships to the “ Missouri,” so that 
the state of her crew was far from one 
of entire “ greenness.” If, as is claimed, 
her people were unskilled in her manage- 
ment, a satisfactory explanation is yet to 
be offered why she should have been per- 
mitted to take her place in the line and so 
have become a source of danger to the 
ships maneuvering with her, especially at 
the close distance maintained under the 
trying conditions of squadron practice. 

II. The second disaster not only im- 
perilled the “ Missouri’ herself, but every 
soul on board of her, and resulted in the 
killing of thirty-two men, including five 
officers, a loss of life greater than that 
sustained by the navy in the entire Span- 


ish war. 
It took place while the crew were en- 
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gaged at target practice endeavoring to 
make a record for speedy firing with the 
heavy guns. Three shots had been fired 
from one of the 12-inch guns in the after 
turret. The projectile, weighing some 
860 pounds, had been inserted in the bore 
and two of the four cartridges of smoke- 
less powder weighing go pounds each 
had followed it. While the third car- 
tridge was being placed the powder sud- 
denly ignited. The flame, besides filling 
the turret, passed down the passage 
through which the charges are hoisted 
from the handling room below, which is 
immediately adjacent to the magazine. 
The cartridges which were coming up 
were ignited in turn, and these communi- 
cated fire to other cartridges in the 
handling room, so that in the end some 
1,600 pounds of smokeless powder was 
set on fire. The men and officers in the 
turret and handling room were all killed. 
That the magazine was not blown up ap- 
pears to have been due to the extraordi- 


nary presence of mind and heroism of the \/ 


gunner’s mate stationed therein, who in- 
stantly stopped the opening through 
which cartridges are passed out with an 
empty copper cartridge case and his 
clothing. 

The Court of Inquiry is at the present 
writing still engaged upon its delibera- 
tions, but sufficient information is at 
hand to make it most probable that the 


accident was due to burning material left - 


in the gun after the firing of the third 
shot. In the old muzzle loading guns 
explosions from this cause were not un- 
common. They were prevented by care- 
ful sponging out of the bore between 
shots. With guns which open at the 
breech it has been customary to wash out 
the powder chamber with a stream of 
water from a hose, but in the later types 
of guns, where the powder chambers are 
contracted at both ends so that water 
would be retained in them in considerable 
quantity, this is hardly practicable. 
Hence, altho some navies, the Japanese in 
particular, still continue to wash out their 
guns, others content themselves with a 
fan-blast of air, and where fast record 
firing is going on there is a strong tend- 
ency to omit any cleansing at all. 

It has been generally recognized that 
the chief source of premature ignition 
of powder in the gun is in the material 
of which the cartridge bag is made. .In 
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our navy these bags are of ordinary un- 
bleached muslin, mainly in a single 
thickness. As this is of loose and weak 
weave, and, besides, thin, a few bands of 
woolen tape about an inch wide are 
passed around it, in order to support the 
weight of the powder. The wool is 
not as certainly combustible as the cotton 
is, and for that reason is objectionable, 
but it has been thought that the small 
amount present would be wholly con- 
sumed under the intense heat of the ex- 
plosion. Some difficulty has been found 
in rapidly introducing these bags, owing 
to their looseness, into the gun. When 
shots from 12-inch guns are fired at in- 
tervals of about 35 seconds apart, it is 
hardly necessary to say that fractions 
of seconds count. Sailors are proverbial- 
ly rich in expedients, and under the great 
stress of active competition they are ab- 
normally heedless of danger: It is 
known that they have repeatedly ban- 
daged cartridge bags with many turns 
of this woolen tape so as to make them 
stiffer and behave more like the metal 
cases of fixed ammunition, which is 
easier handled. It is also known that a 
short time before this disaster the “ Mis- 
souri” received a thousand yards of 
woolen tape. As cartridge bags are sup- 
plied to ships, and not made on board 
of them, the inference that the extra tape 
may have been used in the manner stated 
is not unreasonable and would account 
for the burning residue. 

Plainly the grave public interest in 
these. occurrences really concentrates 
itself in one question, and that is, Were 
they true accidents, or were they symp- 
toms of deterioration in the discipline 
and efficiency of the navy? In the opin- 
ion of the writer, there is nothing symp- 
tomatic about them, nor anything which, 
apart from the immediate distressing re- 
sults, should give rise to any serious pub- 
lic apprehension. The modern battle 
ship is practically a new tool. It cannot 
be manipulated with safety until skill in 
its use has been attained. 

Every new machine involving great 
forces kills people who are learning to 
use it; this is true of all engines, trolley 
cars, automobiles, elevators, firearms, 
electrical apparatus and so on through a 
long list; and of all human contrivances 
the modern battle ship is the most com- 
plex. 
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In foreign navies there have been many 
accidents. In 1893, for example, the 
British battle ship ‘“ Camperdown” 
rammed the battle ship “ Victoria ” while 
practicing fleet evolutions, and sank the 
“ Victoria ” instantly with all on board. 
Premature explosions have repeatedly 
happened. The marvel is not that we 
have such accidents in our navy, but 
that there are so few of them. That the 
two “ Missouri ” disasters should reveal, 
after the event, possible errors or omis- 
sions, for which complete explanations 
cannot immediately be framed, is to be 
expected. To imagine otherwise is mere- 
ly to counsel perfection which fallible 
humanity, whether in the navy or out of 
it, has not yet succeeded in attaining. 

Much has been said in the public press 
concerning the strenuosity of the present 
target practice, and fear is expressed lest 
the intense rivalry which has been 
created between different vessels of the 
fleet in the effort to increase the speed 
of firing should result in peril. It is not 
improbable that in some instances the 
margin of safety has been exceeded. 
But in what great competition has this 
not occurred ? 

It may seem an obvious conclusion, 
but the nations of the world have been a 
long time reaching it, that shots which 
do not hit their target are thrown away, 
and that no war was ever settled by pav- 
ing the bottom of the ocean with pro- 
jectiles. The ship which first plants an 
effective projectile in the vital part of her 
adversary is the one which wins, and 
David Harum’s perversion of the Golden 
Rule, “ Do unto the other feller as he 
would like to do unto you, and do it 
fust” is the controlling precept of mod- 
ern warfare afloat. Firing that is both 
rapid and accurate is absolutely essential 
to the national safety. It cannot be at- 
tained without practice and the skill that 
comes from practice. Wars cannot be 
waged without killing men, and so long 
as that fact exists there is little differ- 
ence between killing men during the 
process of teaching and during the proc- 
ess of fighting. Life is sacrificed for the 
country exactly as much in one case as in 
the other. 

Nor are these disasters without their 
reassuring side. Their lessons will cer- 
tainly be heeded. The collision will re- 
sult in immediate review of all the means 
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for steering and of the question of pro- 
viding additional and independent steer- 
ing gear. No more “ green ships” will 
be ordered immediately into squadron 
formation. The new vessel after joining 
the flag will be directed to drill alone 
until she becomes proficient in individual 
maneuvers, and even after that she will 
be required to drill with another ship 
until the two unitedly are tactically as 
controllable as any other two in the fleet. 

The explosion will cause an immediate 
investigation of the material used in 
making cartridge bags, and probably a 
demand upon the inventors of the coun- 
try to find some strong fabric which will 
be certainly totally consumed by the fire 
in the gun. All safeguards will undergo 
renewed scrutiny and additional pro- 
visions against carelessness or error will 
follow. 


No accidents of this sort in the United 
States Navy ever go unheeded. The 
public may hear little about it, but the 
introspection will be thorough and com- 
plete. 

Lastly, the country may congratulate 
itself upon the way in which the officers 
and men of the “ Missouri” met this 
terrible strain. Their behavior was mag- 
nificent. There was not the slightest 
failure of discipline in any particular. 
If the enlisted men were “ green” they 
acted like veterans. Every expedient for 
safety, even when the self-destruction of 
the ship seemed inevitable, was coolly 
and promptly applied. The cases of in- 
dividual gallantry were not only many, 
but such as to elicit an instant expression 
of admiration from the whole fleet. 

New York City, 


Remember 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


T was long ago; before the world and 
you and I grew old. Do you remem- 
ber it? The pimpernel-edge of the 

long path in from the street? The fringe 
of coxcomb and snapdragon and bachel- 
ors’ buttons? And larkspur? And the 
droop of touch-me-not bells, the fleck of 
flame where the poppies grew ? 

There was a kitchen window. Remem- 
ber? Where the dew-plant distilled cool- 
ness and the ice-plant exuded lucent crys- 
tals? The kitchen window, where a wine- 
sap tree kept tip-tapping like a bare, 
brown ghost against the frost-bound 
pane in winter, dropped petals and bore 
fruit? Such fruit! white with a blush in 
it, and velvet crimson skin. 

Lush grass? You never heard the 
word, but the bumble-bee and you knew 
the sweetness of white and rosy clovers, 
and the infinite fleet of burst milk- 
weed pods and thistle floss sent adrift. 
And knew nothing softer was than those 


tangles of grass wove in the wind’s loom 
and spun with dreams. 

And such dreams! Divinely incoherent, 
with the cricket’s fiddle-strings atune 
and the snap of grasshopper and all the 
unutterable stridulation in the grass, and 
pulse of the earth-heart under your own. 

Tymbal and flute and wee bassoon— 
that infinite insect orchestration thrum- 
ming through lazy noons. Right under 
your prone idle head and overflowed 
heart, with a thousand notes and meadow 
latration and thin, sweet iterancies. 

The persimmon tree—the pérsimmon 
tree stood alone in a mellow field, atop of 
a green knoll. Raccoon and you wor- 
shiped there in pagan cajolerie, after 
irost nights. When the Big Dipper 
spilled hoar-spangles and the grass mat- 
ted and wrapped in the sappy roots in 
withered wimple and the winter stars 
strung the horizons. The blacks up road 
never bothered that tree ; they had caught 
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the vague ends of prehistoric tattle and 
they knew of a sureness that every night 
the bones interred in that mound set 
themselves to their sockets and danced 
all night around the persimmon tree. 

But you? Oh, you and raccoon, that 
first night when the frost seared the 
rinds! Shut your eyes, and you can hear 
the dropping of nuts back in the star-lit 
woods. Just now and then a patter 
against dead leaves, and the owl’s whoo- 
whoo! And feel that delicious shiver of 
daring and fear creep down your spine. 
And taste the sweet pucker of that first 
persimmon as your fond tongue clove to 
the slippery seed and sucked nectars from 
the frost-burned skin and your greedy 
fingers pringled with thorn-pricks ! 

The wild plum thicket, too, across the 
gossipping brook. A dingle out of eye- 
reach from the road. A great snow-burst 
in spring. Ah, I thought so—you smell 
a whiff of its breath that strangles you 
with its memoried sweetness! Where the 
winds blow in from your boyhood and 
lave you like love’s lustration. Pieded 
juicy plums, that were your honest spoils 
from the woods. 
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How many times of a summer day did 
you cut your lips on new sugar-cane? 
And your fingers, till they were seamed 
like an old dame’s cheek? And how many 
partridges did you smuggle into the shed 
when you stumbled into a nest in the 
buckwheat field? And did not dare 
mourn their loss to mother, when the cat 
got them; you knew she would look sor- 
rowfully out of those sweet dove-eyes. 
And somehow you remember how she 
used to call the buckwheat field the jas- 
per sea when it went into waves with the 
wind’s ripple, and the Bob White 
whistled bonnily out of its deep. 

And the walnuts! Never knight wore 
scars gaylier than you carried your two 
stained hands. All of a fall afternoon 
you sat against the sunny side of the shed 
and hulled those walnuts, pounding 
them between two stones. With the 
pungencies of the spirting juices in your 
nostril and heart a-big with pride in the 
wet-coated heap drying their yellow- 
green shag into wind-burnt brown. 

Remember? Before the world and you 
and I grew old? 

Wasnincton, D. C. 


The Autobiography of Herbert Spencer 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, LL.D. 


[The following appreciative review of the “ book of the year” is by the Professor 
of Sociology in Columbia University. We are pleased to announce to our readers that 
next week we shall print the first of a series of three articles all made up of hitherto 


unpublished letters of Herbert Spencer. 


These letters were written by Spencer to 


friends in America, and most of them deal with the charges made by Henry George in 
“A Perplexed Philosopher ” that Spencer recanted his views on the land question out of 
deference to the English aristocracy. These letters are bound to cause wide comment, 


not to say controversy.—EDITorR. ] 


ITH the publication of the Auto- 
biography* of Herbert Spencer 
the world has learned the full 

story of the lives of three men, who 
wrought in the nineteenth century the 
most complete transformation of human 
thought since recorded history began. It 
is a story told for the most part by these 
men themselves. The “ Life and Letters 
of Charles Darwin,” not only contained 
an autobiographic chapter, but also re- 
vealed the career and character of the 





*THp AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. $5.50. 


man so largely through the medium of 
his letters that the whole work was es- 
sentially his own account of himself. It 
has recently been supplemented by two 
more volumes of letters. “ The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,” in 
like manner, gives us a picture of the 
man that is on the whole a self-delinea- 
tion. The Spencer Autobiography is 
frankly a personal narrative and self- 
analysis. It includes but few of the au- 
thor’s own letters. It is throughout a 
self-conscious production, which the 
Darwin and Huxley memoirs are not. 
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Partly for this reason, and partly be- 
cause of the greater range and construc- 
tive magnitude of Mr. Spencer’s intel- 
lectual achievements, his Autobiography 
is a more important work as a contribu- 
tion to the history of evolutionist thought 
than the lives of Darwin and Huxley. 
It is also something besides. Beyond 
any reasonable doubt it is destined to 
take rank as one of the two or three 
most remarkable self-portrayals of a hu- 
man life ever committed to posterity. 
Those friends of Mr. Spencer that have 
for some time been familiar with its con- 
tents have not been guilty of exaggera- 
tion in leading the public to expect a 
work comparable in its unsparing frank- 
ness with the “ Confessions” of Rous- 
seau, while differing from that work, as 
the heavens from the bottomless pit, in 
the character of the truths that candor 
had to make known. The only other 
autobiography that can be put in the 
same class with these two works is that 
of Benjamin Franklin. 


Herbert Spencer, Age About 45 
Courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 
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These facts mark Mr. Spencer’s Auto- 
biography for. enduring pre-eminence. 
As if this were not quite distinction 
enough, however, one further circum- 
stance makes it unique among human 
documents. Throughout his career as 
a philosopher Mr. Spencer loved to in- 
sist that we can size up the minds of 
men and women by observing the ratio 
that generalities bear to personalities in 
their conversation. He exhibited a fine 
scorn of that popular historical writing 
which dwells chfefly on the lives and 
services of great men. Speaking of his 
own journalistic career, he gives us to 
understand that he did not have to. spend 
his time in serving up popular gossip, 
even of the better sort. One would have 
expected that a philosopher entertaining 
such views would prefer to let his own 
personality fade into oblivion, or at least 
that he would have felt that consistency 
demanded that he should let his scientific 
and philosophical writings stand as the 
sole record of his existence. Yet we find 

him here setting forth concrete 
personality—his own personal- 
ity—to the extent of 1,154 
closely printed pages. 

No other apology or ex- 
planation is offered for a per- 
formance apparently so para- 
doxical than the prefatory re- 
mark that it seemed to the 
author that a natural history of 
himself would be a useful ac- 
companiment to the books 
which it had been the chief oc- 
cupation of his life to write. 
And in truth no other explana- 
tion is needed. One has only 
to read a very little way in any 
chapter of these two volumes 
to discover that the apparent 
inconsistency turns altogether 
upon the meaning that we at- 
tach to the term pefsonality. 
The reader searches here in 
vain for delectable gossip. 
There is a rigorous exclusion 
of insignificant information. 
Every fact recorded is seen to 
have a relation to some other 
fact, in the chain of cause and 
effect. Indeed, if Mr. Spen- 
cer’s own rule were rigorously 
applied to this narrative, the 
astonishing result would ap- 
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pear that generalization actually oc- 
cupies nearly as large a proportion 
of the printed space as it does in 
any one of the three volumes of the 
“ Principles of Sociology” or in either 
one of the volumes of the “ Biology.” 
What Mr. Spencer has actually done, 
then, has been to look upon himself as 
he has looked upon any other product of 
cosmic evolution, and to explain him- 
self—to write, as he says, “a natural his- 
tory” of himself, as only the author of 
the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” could do it. 

Whether instinct or reason prompted 
him to undertake the task, it is from 
every point of view fortunate that he 
achieved it. Whether or not we agree 
with Mr. Spencer in his estimate of the 
personal element in human history, man- 
kind by and large does not live on ab- 
stractions, and even systems of philoso- 
phy would lose much of their power 
to appeal to successive generations if the 
world knew nothing of the lives and per- 
sonal qualities of the men that have 
created them. In his preface Mr. Spen- 
cer tells us that whether or not he has 
fully succeeded in presenting himself 


objectively, one significant truth at any 


rate has been made clear—namely, 
“that in the genesis of a system of 
thought the emotional nature is a large 
factor; perhaps as large a factor as the 
intellectual nature.” If this is true of 
the genesis of thought it is equally true 
of its survival, and, when all is said, the 
chief factor of our emotional nature is 
the sympathetic interest that centers in 
personality—in the story of a human life. 
Certain it is, therefore, that by adding 


his Autobiography to the long list of. 


his philosophical writings, by revealing 
with astonishing’ candor his qualities as 
a human being, Mr. Spencer has made 
himself a far more vital influence in the 
future intellectual development of man- 
kind than he could have been if his sys- 
tem of philosophy had been left as his 
only creative work. Thousands of men 
will catch the spirit of his thought, and 
be inspired by his ideals, who might never 
have turned the pages of his philosophy. 

What, then, of this story in particular? 
What does it tell us of Mr. Spencer’s 
life that we did not know before? What 
qualities does it reveal as characteristic 
and pre-eminent that we might not have 
suspected but for this self-conscious 
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analysis? In one sense nothing, in an- 
other sense almost everything. The 
chief incidents of Mr. Spencer’s career 
are soon told. He was born at Derby, 
England, April 27th, 1820, in a family 
that had long been closely associated with 
Non-conformists’ movements. His par- 
ents and most of his immediate relatives 
were Wesleyans, strongly and narrowly 
religious. Most of them were intellec- 
tually commonplace, and in their tastes 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold would have 
called philistine. But, with few if any 
exceptions, they were distinctly superior 
in moral character, while his father, 
William George Spencer, and his uncle, 
the Reverend Thomas Spencer, who had 
much to do with Herbert’s education, 
were men of unusual intellectual force. 
Herbert was the only survivor of six 
children, and in his childhood he asso- 
ciated but little with children of his own 
age. In fact, he seems to have been an 
almost pathetically solitary little chap, 
who acquired an introspective habit and 
an almost abnormal self-consciousness, 
when he should have been learning to 
take himself less seriously through ex- 
periences with boys of his own age on the 
playground. Detesting Latin and Greek, 
tho compelled by his uncle to study them, 
never reading books in general literature 
or history if he could avoid them, fond 
of mathematics and drawing, and, above 
all, of the observational study of nature, 
always rebelling against authority, often 
flagrantly disobedient, he refused to pre- 
pare for a university career, and after 
leaving school simply drifted into one 
occupation after another until, in the 
thirties, he began to find himself as an 
independent student and writer. A year 
was spent in teaching, eight years in 
civil engineering, and a year or two in 
editorial positions. Then, having pub- 
lished his “ Social Statics,” he found oc- 
cupation for a time as a writer of essays 
for the leading reviews. Such was the 
strange preparation for the great life 
work that began at forty, when he settled 
down to arduous and continuous labor 
on the “System of Synthetic Philoso- 
phy.” ; 

The narrative of these years of prep- 
aration occupies the entire first volume. 
Of mere incidents there are many, of 
unusual interest and significance, which 
it would be worth while to mention if 
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space permitted. There are three that 
must not be passed by. 

It may be doubted whether any Amer- 
ican boy reader of dime novels, fired with 
a desire to fight Indians, ever performed 
such a feat of runaway endurance as 
Herbert Spencer did at the age of thir- 
teen, when he slipped out of his uncle’s 
house at Hinton Charter House at six 
o’clock one morning and tramped back 
to his father’s home in Derby, walking 
49 miles the first day, 47 the second and 
20 the third, subsisting meantime on 
penny rolls and water, and two or three 
glasses of beer. As a civil engineer Mr. 
Spencer, beginning without a proper 
technical education, succeeded in holding 
positions of no little responsibility, and 
he seems to have had a degree of phys- 
ical fearlessness and a love of adventure 
that would not have been suspected by 
those who knew him in his later years of 
invalidism. His building of railway 
bridges from his own designs, and under 
his own responsible superintendence, 
without interfering with the running of 
trains, was, in that day of railway be- 
ginnings, no inconsiderable feat for a 
mere youth, and his dare-devil exploit 
with a runaway railway car was worthy 
of a Wyoming frontiersman. The third 
incident, revealing another side of his 
character—which yet was all of a piece 
with his habitual disregard of authority 
and conventionality—was his comrade- 
ship with George Eliot, which, without 
so much as the suggestion of a love af- 
fair about it, was carried to the extent 
of almost daily walks alone with her, on 
the terrace of Somerset House, and fre- 
quent attendance at concerts and operas. 

Mr. Spencer’s account of these pre- 
liminary years might accurately be de- 
scribed as a study of the relations be- 
tween heredity and education. He goes 
minutely into an examination of the 
physical, mental and moral qualities of 
his ancestors on both the maternal and 
paternal sides. The one trait that he 
discovers which awakens his admiration 
is their chronic rebellion against author- 
ity. Of the education, which, how- 
ever, it may have been intended to 
make himself in some measure tractable 
and comformable to received standards, 
wholly failed of such achievement, he 
speaks in terms that show how, to the 
end of life, he never ceased to believe in 
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letting each individual mind work out its 
own salvation, save in so far as it can 
be guided by an appeal to the higher emo- 
tional nature. He thinks that his father 
and uncle could have made him obedient 
and submissive to certain kinds of mental 
discipline if they had gone about their 
task in the right way. One can read 
between the lines also something which 
Mr. Spencer himself did not fully realize 
—that his hatred of language study and 
of systematic attention to literary and his- 
torical studies was quite as much a prod- 
uct of bad teaching by his uncle as of 
any inborn qualities of mind, for it is 
evident from his whole career that Mr. 
Spencer never had difficulty in master- 
ing any subject that he became suff- 
ciently interested in to apply his mind to. 

It is in his estimates of the mental and 
moral qualities of his relatives and 
friends, quite as much as in his analysis 
of himself, that Mr. Spencer reveals the 
essential qualities of his own personality. 
It is a revelation that, on the whole, con- 
firms the impressions that the world has 
obtained from his philosophical writings. 
The most striking characteristic of all 
these personal estimates is an astonishing 
combination of frank fearlessness with 
restraint. There is never a suggestion of 
exaggeration. There is neither a word 
of too much praise nor a yielding to the 
temptation to blame beyond measure. In 
all the annals of family biography one 
will search in vain for anything more 
righteously impartial than Mr. Spencer’s 
portrayal of his father, a man of many 
admirable gifts and sterling qualities of 
character, but lacking in generous sym- 
pathy and kindliness. The sentence, “ He 
was not kind to my mother,” in its sim- 
plicity and terrible truthfulness reads 
like a doom pronounced from a throne 
of justice. 

This quality of moderation lends the 
greatest weight to all that Mr. Spencer 
has to say in commendation of men 
whom he knew well. Perhaps the most 
interesting single instance is his estimate 
of Lewes. After Lewes’ death scandal- 
ous tongues made free with his reputa- 
tion, and even went so far as to allege 
that George Eliot’s life with him, in later 
years at least, had been a disappointment. 
Mr. Spencer knew him intimately and 
through and through, and his unqualified 
denial of the truth of these stories may 
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without doubt be accepted as final. Of 


Lewes’ character he says: 


“But alike then and afterward, I was im- 
pressed by his forgiving temper and his gen- 
erosity. Whatever else may be thought, it is 
undeniable that he discharged the responsibili- 
ties which devolved upon him with great con- 
scientiousness, and at much cost in self-sacri- 
fice, notwithstanding circumstances which 
many men would have made a plea for re- 
pudiating them.” 


In Huxley Mr. Spencer saw only one 
fault, the inability to say “no” to the 
ceaseless demands of all sorts of good 
causes upon his patience and limited fund 
of physical strength. To 
his devoted American 
friend Youmans Mr. 
Spencer awards that 
measure of credit and 
gratitude which was to 
have been expected. 

As in his estimates of 
men, so in his judgments 
of peoples, of tendencies, 
and of certain ideas that 
have held sway over the 
human mind, Mr. Spen- 
cer is ever scrupulous, 
even when he is seem- 
ingly, from the point of 
view of his opponents, 
most dogmatic and per- 
verse. Writing of his 
visit to America in 1882, 
he is at pains to say that, 
contrary to what he had 
been led to expect, the 
Americans are not in- 
trusive. His wish to be 
undisturbed on account 
of his weariness and ill- 
health was everywhere 
respected. He was over- 
awed when he reflected 
that the Atlantic coast 
cities which he visited 
were but the fringe of a 
vast realm stretching 
westward, and he pre- 
dicts that America is to 
become the most power- 
ful nation of the world. 
He greatly admired 
Fairmount Park and 
Central Park. Fifth 
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street, and throughout his stay in New 
York he had a feeling that he ought to 
be speaking French, as in Paris. 

No little impatience will be expressed 
by the devotees of an accepted “ culture ” 
at Mr. Spencer’s almost contemptuous 
characterization of the Homeric writings 
in literature, of the old masters in paint- 
ing, of Ruskin’s judgments as an art 
critic, and of Carlyle as an alleged phi- 
losopher. Without for a moment claim- 


ing that Mr. Spencer was a competent 
judge of either literature or art, it must 
in justice be remarked that he always 
gives a reason for his own view, and that 
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Avenue impressed him Herbert Spencer's Mother at Twenty Years. From “ An Autobiography 


as finer than any English 


by Herbert Spencer.” Copyright D. Appleton & Co., 1904. 
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his readers can therefore appraise it for 
themselves. He cannot endure Homer 
because “ the ceaseless repetition of bat- 
tles and speeches is intolerable” to him. 
His criticism of the old masters is pre- 
cisely that which is made by technically 
welltrained critics of to-day—namely, that 
they had none of that sense of “ values ” 
which was first discovered by the Dutch 
school. His objection to Ruskin, not- 
withstanding numerous “ passages of 
great eloquence,” is aroused by “ multi- 
tudinous absurdities ;”” and while finding 
much in Carlyle to admire, he cannot rate 
Carlyle as a philosopher, because, “ in- 
stead of thinking calmly, as the phi- 
losopher above all others does, he 
thought in a passion.” 

Perhaps the very best example that the 
Autobiography affords—in fact, the best 
that Mr. Spencer’s writings anywhere 
afford—of this habit of his mind of going 
instantly to the core of things, and ar- 
riving at a judgment of essentials which 
thenceforth could not be shaken by any 
- accumulation of incidentals, is found in 
the story of his uncompromising rejec- 


tion of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” 
as philosophical humbug. He condemned 
this famous work because he found it to 
be pre-eminently an expression of 

“that belief in the unqualified supremacy of 
reason” which “is the superstition of philos- 


ophers. Without showing any warrant, or 
making any attempt to show a warrant (there 
being, in fact, no warrant to be shown), they 
assume that in each step throughout an argu- 
ment the dependence of conclusion upon 
premises, which in the last resort is an intui- 
tion, has a validity greater than that of any 
other kind of intuition: the truth being, con- 
trariwise, that it has a smaller validity. A sim- 
ple intuition, such as that by which we appre- 
hend Space as external, has a clearness and 
strength transcending that of a series of such 
internal intuitions, constituting an argument.” 


It is not easy to summarize in a few 
words the net impression of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s mind: and character which one ob- 
tains from these judgments of men and 
things, these analyses of himself, and 
this record of the incidents and struggles 
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of his life. The second volume is taken 
up with the story of the genesis and writ- 
ing of the “ Synthetic Philosophy,” and 
with comments upon the men and things 
that interested him in the latter half of 
his life. It deepens the impression al- 
ready made by what was known of his 
career before and immediately after his 
death, that his unfaltering devotion to 
this work was one of the superbly heroic 
achievements that have marked the evo- 
lution of human thought no less than the 
creation of political states. Throughout 
it all, and throughout the incidents of his 
earlier life, and revealed in his attitude 
toward men and events as set forth in 
this Autobiography, Mr. Spencer appears 
as a man whose emotional nature, to 
which he attaches so much importance, 
was quite as unusual as his intellect. And 
yet it is not an emotional nature of charm 
and attractive quality, so characteristic of 
Huxley, or even, in a more serene sort, 
of Darwin. It is the emotional nature of 
a man whose ruling passion is justice 
rather than generosity. The reader finds 
himself almost wishing at times that this 
remarkable nature were not so finely bal- 
anced. One misses the spontaneous ex- 
uberance that goes with self-forgetful- 
ness. There is no suggestion of that re- 
sistless impulse now and then to do and 
say unexpected things that made Huxley 
so lovably human. One finds one’s self 
asking, time after time, whether Mr. 
Spencer, quite as regardless of social con- 
ventionality as George Henry Lewes was, 
éould have loved a woman passionately 
enough to have set reputation and world- 
ly success at naught and run away with 
her as Lewes ran away with Marian 
Evans, and one is obliged to answer that 
the thought is quite incredible. Uncom- 
promising truthfulness, absolute candor, 
a dispassionate love for justice and that 
calm “forecasting” of utilities and 
probabilities that, as he himself tells us, 
were characteristic of his ancestors, these 
were Mr. Spencer’s virtues and—his 
limitations ! 
New York City. 
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Female Confessions 


Two anonymous books have just ap- 
peared in the literary world like twin ad- 
venturesses with masks over their faces. 
One * is written by a young woman who 
confesses other people’s sins against her- 
self, and the other 7 by a married woman 
who goes a step further and confesses 
her own sins. Marguerite is beautiful, 
educated and cherishes the ambition to be 
an artist. This is why she refuses one 
lover in the first chapter, four in the sec- 
ond, and establishes herself in a garret 
in Chicago with her wings and canvas 
stretched to meet fame. Suffering, hard- 
ship, hunger follow, but not fame. Also 
the men give her unnecessary trouble. 
The amazing thing is that, being so 
chilling in her manner, she should be an- 
noyed by so much dubious attention. And 
the reader is obliged to infer that she 
often misinterprets the glittering general- 
ity of masculine admiration for some- 
thing more intimate. Thus, when an old 
man comes in and offers her a sandwich, 
she shows him the door, not because her 
pride is offended but because she suspects 
him of the most sinister designs upon her 
morals. 

But, unlike most books of this kind, it 
is not written to exploit the author’s 
rabid defense of her virtue, but to explain 
how she lost it through no fault of her 
own, for she clings to it with frigid 
tenacity to the end; but, having confessed 
that her pictures are bad, she is incon- 
sistent enough to cherish a grievance 
against the world for not encouraging 
her. She is especially bitter against Chi- 
cago, 

“A city that receives its opinions by mail 
can never become an art center. An Angelus 
might be painted in Chicago and yet bear the 
mark of Cain. Singers, arising in the coun- 
try, go to Chicago to lose their voices. Music- 
loving Germans go there to learn to despise 
the grand opera. Country districts that hate 
art send representatives to that town; indeed, 
it is made up of country places, composed of 





* CONFESSIONS OF MARGUERITE. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1.50. 
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men and women whose physical energies have 
been narrowly confined. They are the hard 
visaged apostles of the material, and here they 
find an atmosphere that is best suited to them. 
To such people success is the Man Child and 
energy is the Virgin.” 

This paragraph indicates the bitterness 
of her mind, and it is a fair example of 
her acid literary style. And even she has 
not escaped the contaminating influences 
of her surroundings. Being hungry one 
day she refers indignantly to the “ Noon 
whistles blowing for the artisan.” “ Who 
blows the noon whistle for struggling 
art?” This is pathetic, of course, but it 
is what she calls Chicago pathos. There 
is nothing to show that she deserved a 
call to dinner. When the struggling art- 
ist does something of equal worth to the 
world she will share the brick mason’s 
privileges. It is not so bad to starve—it 
is often respectable and sometimes illus- 
trious to do so. The trouble with Mar- 
guerite is that she lacks the genius of 
her calling, and her success will consist 
in having written a book in which she 
tells the worst about everything. 

In the other book,/,the author declares 
“a woman tells the truth about herself,” 
and she challenges those who are without 
sin to cast the first stone. This is an old 
trick, to grime innocence with a dark 
hint of kinship. As a matter of fact, the 
best women are not so intimately ac- 
quainted with themselves as is this 
woman whose blood-heated imagination 
traces every motive and emotion to an 
erotic source. She disgraces the elo- 
quence and innocence of beauty by con- 
fessing a smile and then agonizing over 
the depravity of having thus beguiled the 
eyes of a man. The criminality consists 
in the sinister interpretation she places 
upon her action. A good woman may 
live charmingly without repenting of any 
man’s admiration, because she accepts it 
as a part of human nature’s order and not 
as a proof of her own alluring depravity. 

It is a bad sign anyhow when women 
begin to confess. It is morally debili- 
tating to the race, even when it is done in 
fiction, because it tends to destroy the 
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ideal of the sanctity of womanhood. Be- 
sides women do not know how to con- 
fess. Sin makes them insincere, dra- 
matic. They take themselves too much 
to heart, they pity themselves and sob 
back comments to the reader or priest 
while they gaze at their tear-stained faces 
in the mirror of their imagination. And 
once they get the confessing mania they 
surpass the meanest reprobate in defam- 
ing themselves. 


Some Music Books 


Amonc the most welcome of all the 
volumes thus far announced in that im- 
portant series called “ The Musicians’ Li- 
brary” are the two recently issued con- 
taining selections respectively from the 
piano transcriptions of Liszt* and the 
songs of Brahms, the latter of which, in- 
deed, is the first gathering of its kind of 
the Brahms Lieder that has ever been 
made. In these books the high standard 
of excellence set by the first issues of the 
series has been ably maintained. For 
the benefit of the music lover as yet un- 
acquainted with this “ Musicians’ Li- 
brary ” it should be noted that while the 
plan of the series is to include all the 
masterpieces of song and piano music, it 
is not to be confounded with the old- 
fashioned authologies of “ choice selec- 
tons”’ in bulky sets of fragmentary vol- 
umes. In short, its scope is unique in 
that it seeks to gather into well-made 
volumes of uniform style the best work 
of the best composers, edited by living 
men of authority—each volume to be in- 
dependent, complete in itself, and sold by 
itself. 

In the book of Liszt Transcriptions 
Mr. Spanuth has brought together a 
finely representative selection of the great 
Abbé’s works in this class. There are 
“The Nightingale,” founded on a mel- 
ody by Alabieff ; paraphrases of two Po- 
lish songs by Chopin; two free improvi- 
sations on waltz themes by Schubert (of 
the nine gathered under Liszt’s title 
“ Soirées de Vienne”) ; three transcrip- 
tions of Schubert’s songs ; piano arrange- 
ments of songs by Franz, Schumann and 


*TWENTY PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS BY FRANZ 
Liszt. Hdited by August Spanuth. (The Musi- 
Seo. Library.) Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 





Forty Sones sy JonANNES BrRaHMs. Edited by 
James Huneker. The a Library.) Bos- 


ton: Oliver Ditson Company. 
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Mendelssohn ; two of the improvisations 
known as the “ Soirées Musicales de Ros- 
sini;”’ one of Paganini’s Grandes Etudes, 
and the opera fantasias, Berceuse, from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba;” para- 
phrase on the celebrated quartet from 
Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,” and three Wagner 
transcriptions: spinning song from “ The 
Flying Dutchman,” Evening Star from 
“ Tannhauser,” and Elsa’s Bridal Pro- 
cession from “ Lohengrin.” This music 
is prefaced by a short, succinct, readable 
summary of Liszt’s life and work, in 
which the editor holds (and we heartily 
agree with him) that the musical world 
knows too little of Liszt’s compositions ; 
that “the time has come to let the light 
of Liszt’s works dissipate the haze of a 
more or less mysterious admiration sur- 
rounding his name.” That Mr. Spanuth’s 
attitude toward his composer is fhe sane 
and wise one is shown conclusively when 
he says: “ There are still many musicians 
and writers on musical topics too fond of 
posing as detractors of Liszt; but, on the 
other hand, there are also too many en- 
thusiasts who, blindfolded and drunk 
with admiration, undertake to overpraise 
everything Liszt has done and written; 
and to passionately dispute every argu- 
ment brought forward by his most ben- 
evolent critics. It would certainly be 
better to leave arrogant and unjust at- 
tacks unanswered, and instead work for 
the propagation of Listz’s works and 
ideas.” It is just such a labor of love 
that has been accomplished in this vol- 
ume, carefully, conscientiously and suc- 
cessfully. It will delight many a devotee 
of music who already knows something 
of Liszt’s wonderful piano transcrip- 
tions, and should bring new delights to 
many another whose knowledge is not so 
extensive; and so is an example of the 
best kind of agency for the propagation 
of the lofty and beautiful music of one 
of the noblest spirits that ever blessed the 
world. 

From the 196 songs for solo voice 
written by Johannes Brahms Mr. 
Huneker has culled his forty with wis- 
dom and skill, and the result is a delight- 
ful selection. It is, moreover, what he 


claims for it: “ A just representation of 
the Brahms song literature,” and ranges 
from “ The Little Sandman,” No. 4 of 
the Volks-kinderlieder, which was writ- 
ten for the children of Robert and Clara 























Schumann, to “In Summer Fields” 
( Feldeinsamheit, Op. 86, No. 2), “ Love 
Song” (Minnelied, Op. 71, No. 5), and 
“A Thought Like Music (Wie Melo- 
dien, Op. 105, No. 1). The singer to 
whom the songs of Brahms are unknown 
could find no better way to become ac- 
quainted with them than through this 
collection. In his introductory comment 
Mr. Huneker, who is the most brilliantly 
clever of all our writers on musical 
topics—tho not always the most judi- 
cious—succeeds fairly well in curbing 
his tendency to hyperbole, paradox and 
extravagant statement. If it is not quite 
true that “there is little dispute over 
Brahms’s right to rank with Schubert, 
Schumann and Franz as a great master 
of lyric art,” it should be true, and no 
doubt will come to be true one of these 
days. We hold no quarrel with this edi- 
tor because. Brahms is one of his musical 
gods. Certainly the songs he has gath- 
ered from that Titan’s store do “ all con- 
tain beautiful music,” and besides, they 
are different from other songs—distinc- 
tive, individual and characteristic of their 
creator. They are not easy songs to sing, 
many of them, as Mr. Huneker says, 
making exacting demands upon the 
singer’s intelligence, musicianship and 
emotional powers—but alike to those who 
can sing them and to those who hear 
them sung aright they poring genuine 
pleasure of the highest kind. 

Both books, printed by D. B. Updike 
at the Merrymount Press, have been 
handsomely made. Probably no clearer 
or more beautiful music page was ever 
printed in America. 

In The Corona Song Book* Mr. 
William C. Hoff has gathered and ar- 
ranged for school use 141 part songs, 
choruses, oratorio selections, hymns and 
patriotic songs, and the collection ap- 
pears to be eminently well suited for the 
purpose in view. The selections are ar- 
ranged in two, three and four parts, mak- 
ing -them available for various school 
grades. Many of the best lyrical conr 
posers are represented by pieces. of 
melodic and harmonic excellence. The 
book is modern in arrangement and ma- 
terial ; and we are told that in making the 





* THE CoRONA Sone Book. A Choice Collection 
of Choruses Designed for the Use of High Schools, 
Grammar Schools, etc. Selected, Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by William 0. Hoff, Director of Music in the 
Public Schools of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Company. $1.00. 


Boston: Ginn & 
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selections both of music and words the 
compiler had the help and the friendly 
criticism of “ many of the leading com- 
posers and musicians of the country.” 
The collection, as a whole, makes a nota- 
ble advance over the old-fashioned song 
books in use in American schools a few 
years ago, and compares favorably with 
the best of those in use to-day. The one 
or two innovations noted (such as the 
humming, instead of playing, of certain 
accompaniments), without being in any 
way startling, are interesting and have 
probably been tried with success in the 
schools where the author’s labors have 
lain. The book is attractively made. 

The compilers of the New First 
Music Reader* have made, on _ the 
whole, an attractive collection of melo- 
dies for sight singing by the youngest 
public school pupils. The statement is 
made in the preface that the plan of the 
little book is “ the result of careful study 
of the child’s intellectual and emotional 
nature, child melody and poetry and the 
child’s school environments,” and thatthe 
melodic settings faithfully interpret the 
spirit of the poetry which illustrates the 
different moods of child life. This may 
be true for the most part, but where, for 
its accomplishment, the authors have 
thought it necessary to provide new 
musical settings for the words of certain 
fine, old songs the result is not happy. 
The one glaring fault of the book, in 
short, is that like so many music books 
of the day, religious and other, it con- 
tains examples of this kind of vandal- 
ism. Rather than spoil an old, favorite 
song by meddling with its melody, leave 
it out of your book. Of kindred fatuity 
is the way the poetry has been knocked 
out of Brahms’s beautifully simple little 
song, “ The Little Sandman ”’ by calling 
it “ The Little Dustman.” 


z 
How George Rogers Clark Won 
the Northwest + 


THE exploit of George Rogers Clark 
in seizing the strongholds of the North- 
west and thus opening the Western door 
to the American Republic has never been 


* New First Music READER. By James M. Me- 
Laughlin, George A. Veazie and W. W. Gilchrist. 
Boston: Ginn Company. 

+ How Grorce RoGers CLARK WON TRE NORTH- 
WEST, AND OTHER ESSAYS IN WESTERN HISTORY. 
ay Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 

Clurg & Co. 1903. 
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told in so scholarly a fashion, or with 
such vivid detail as in Mr. Thwaites’s 
new book of essays. It is a wonderful 
picture—the vast hunting ground north 
of the Ohio; the inrush of Kentucky set- 
tlers, kept south of the Ohio by the Brit- 
ish control of the French hamlets and 
the frontier forts; the project of the he- 
roic Kentuckian, Clark, to seize these 
centers of British influence; his raising 
volunteers from among the backwoods- 
men; the movement of his flotilla down 
the Ohio, and the rapid march to Kal- 
kaskia; its seizure, and the advance to- 
ward Vincennes, crossing the “ drowned 
lands,” fatigued and hungered, wallow- 
ing on through the swamps, led by “ the 
man of iron’; the threat to the villagers, 
and the attack on the terrorized fort, fol- 
lowed by the unconditional surrender— 
all this dramatic movement is made to 
line with a wealth of detail, accurate, 
trustworthy and suggestive. The impor- 
tance of the conquest, because of its ef- 
fect upon the treaty of peace, is hard to 
overestimate. 

Following the leading essay is a skil- 
ful treatment of the rather arid subject 
of “ The Division of the Northwest into 
States.” This dry stratum is followed 
by a story of “The Blackhawk War,” 
_which any boy would read with avidity, 
tho the scholarly sense of proportion 
and values is never lost. If we find the 
stockade forts, the Indian scouts, the 
“hot trail,” and pursuit and battle, we 
find also the significance of it all for our 
Western history. Next we have.“ The 
Story of Mackinac,” filled with the ro- 
mantic lives of Nicolet, Joliet and Mar- 
quette. ‘“ The Story of La Pointe,” “A 
Day on Braddock’s Road,” “ Early Lead 
Mining on the Upper Mississippi,” and 
an essay on the “ Draper Manuscripts ” 
complete the volume. The last is a brief 
sketch and a tribute to L. C. Draper, who 
made that rich collection of sources for 
Western history now in the library of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society. 


a 


A Critical Study of the Various Dates As- 
signed to the Birth of Christopher Colum- 
bus. By Henry Vignaud. London: Henry 
Stevens. : 


Mr. Henry Vignaud, the scholarly 
First Secretary of the United States Em- 
bassy in Paris, has just issued a neatly 
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HENRY VIGNAUD 
Author of “ A Critical Study of the Various Dates 
Assigned to the Birth of Christopher Columbus ” 


printed monograph devoted to the much 
discussed question of the real date of the 


birth of the discoverer of America. In 
the picturesque little village of Bagneux, 
within sight of the walls of the French 
capital, Mr. Vignaud resides in a com- 
modious house, where he works in the 
midst of one of the largest and best 
equipped libraries of Americana that ex- 
ists outside of the United States. When 
he quits the Embassy, late in the after- 
noon, the hard-worked diplomat becomes 
the equally hard-worked man of letters, 
ensconces himself in his cozy study at one 
end of the long library building, where 
he remains, except for a short break for 
the evening meal, till far into the night. 
In this way Mr. Vignaud has found the 
time to produce his “ Toscanelli and 
Columbus ” and other books relating to 
geography and discovery. He is now 
giving the final touches to a very im- 
portant volume devoted to the life of 
Columbus before the period of the voy- 
ages of discovery. The present little vol- 
ume will eventually form a chapter in 
this larger work. After presenting all 
the known facts concerning this birth 
date, and after carefully weighing the 
pros and cons, Mr. Vignaud concludes 












as follows: “ If logic has not lost all its 
rights, the fact that Columbus was born 
in 1451 is as solidly established as many 
other events which have become his- 
torical, and which no one has been bold 
enough to question.” 


Js 
Sandro Botticelli. By Julia Cortwright (Mrs. 
Ady). New York: E P. Dutton & Co., 75 
cents net. 

Julia Cortright is steeped in the his- 
tory of the Italian Renaissance. She has 
written, among other things, an admir- 
able monograph on Raphael and charm- 
ings histories of the d’Este sisters; so 
that we felt justified in expecting an ex- 
cellent life of Botticelli from her pen. 
It is true that her pleasant, discursive 
style is better adapted to a lengthy his- 
tory than to the little Popular Library of 
Art series. But she has certainly shown 
great lack of discrimination in using the 
few pages at her disposal in recounting 
anecdotes of the artist’s family and giv- 
ing rambling descriptions of pictures, 
when an analysis of the essential charac- 
teristics of Botticelli’s style and serious 
critcism of his works are infinitely more 
important. The truth seems to be that 
Mrs. Ady has relied on her general 
knowledge of art and made little prepara- 
tion for this life of Botticelli. The book 
is pleasant reading and contains some de- 
sirable information, but the workman- 
ship is careless and the language often 
loose. It is a pity, for Botticelli is one of 
the most subtle of artists. His strange, 
morbid women halt between harmonious 
paganism and penitent Christianity, and 
yet they have a poetic charm of their 
own which few can understand, while 
the unrivaled beauty of his line composi- 
tion is almost hidden from the uwnin- 
structed. It is concerning these things 
that many desire to be enlightened. 


ae 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary. By Mark Twain. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, $1.00. 


Formerly Mark Twain used to write 
very large books; now he writes very 
small ones, but they are just as funny. 
He has always considered it his duty to 
champion the claims of Adam to a place 
in the Hall of Fame, and was the first to 
propose a monument to Adam, for to 
him, as he truly says, the human race 
owes much. This book deals with the 
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first honeymoon in the world’s history, 
which, very appropriately, was spent at 
Niagara Falls. This site is different from 
that formerly given by the historians, but 
it could be proved by the testimony of 
many couples that Paradise is really lo- 
cated at Niagara Falls. On careful 
examination we note many important 
particulars in which the literary style of 
this work differs. from Mr. Milton’s 
treatment of the same subject. Adam’s 
scientific ability as the first taxonomist 
has never been so well brought out be- 
fore as in the following passage, from 
his observation.on Cain, after the family 
had moved to Tonawanda: 

“Tt is built much as we are, but its method 
of traveling shows that it is not of our breed. 
The short front legs and long hind ones indi- 
cate that it is of the kangaroo family, but it is 
a marked variation of the species, since the 
true kangaroo hops, whereas this one never 
does. Still, it is a curious and _ interesting 
variety, and has not been cataloged before. As 
I discovered it, I have felt justified in secur- 
ing the credit of the discovery by attaching my 
name to it, and hence have called it Kanga- 
roorum Adamiensis. Three Months Later. 

It must have been a young one when 
it came, for it has grown exceedingly since. It 
must be five times as big, now, as it was then, 
and when discontented is able to make from 
twenty-two to thirty-eight times the noise it 
made at first. Coercion does not modify this, 
but has the contrary effect. For this reason 
I discontinued the system. She reconciles it by 
persuasion, and by giving it things which she 
had told it previously she wouldn’t give it.” 

& 
Borlase and Son, By T. Baron Russell. New 
York: John Lane, $1.50. 

“Mr. Borlase, indeed, never consid- 
ered religion or the Bible as exercising 
any relation to his own conduct; he had 
too high an opinion of their Author to 
suspect them of any ill-mannered per- 
sonalities. Cursed then be he, by all 
means, who removed his neighbor’s 
landmark. There was nothing 
whatever said about undermeasuring 
your neighbor’s calico, and Mr. Borlase’s 
withers were unwrung.” This passage, 
dropped casually, as it were, somewhere 
near the middle of the book, might well 
have been put at the first as a text, or 
at the end as a summing up, of the char- 
acter of the man who shares with his 
son the honor of providing a title. 
Honored vestryman and successful pro- 
prietor of a London sweatshop, such are 
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his paradoxical distinctions, and this 
passage furnishes the key to the disposi- 
tion which was capable of virtuous com- 
placency in both. That the book is above 
the average, both in style and delineation 
of character, perhaps needs no better 
proof than that, tho practically guiltless 
of love scenes, it compels an attentive 
interest on every page. It is pre-emi- 
nently a man’s story, for there is only 
one important woman character in the 
book, but each man has an individuality 
and contributes his share, attractive or 
repulsive, to the picture of two different 
strata of the London mercantile world. 
Not the least clever work in the book is 
the description of “bargain day” and 
the Christmas attractions in Borlase & 
Co.’s “ Emporium.” In his preface the 


author disclaims any intention of “ the 
inculcation of social, still less of business, 
morality,” but his choice of theme and 
manner of treating it point to a deeper 
motive than that of pleasing or interest- 
ing alone. 


& 


From Sunday to Sunday. By H. C. G. Maule 
D.D., Bishop of Durham. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Co. 

The purpose of the book is indicated 
in the preface: “The chapters are in- 
tended for reading on the Lord’s Day, 
thus helping to bring together these two 
great blessings of Heaven, the Sunday 
and the Bible. If this book, 
such as it is, helps its readers ever so 
little to prize both more, thankful shall 
I be,” etc. There are fifty-two brief 
chapters written in a pleasant style, writ- 
ten in a devout spirit, sane, free from 
mawkishness and well adapted to quicken 
devotion and provoke meditation. 


a 


Plays Acting and Music. By Arthur Symons. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00 net. 
This is a collection of the studies of 
plays and players originally contributed 
to the Academy and other periodicals, 
but criticism by Mr. Symons has a 
permanent value which makes it worth 
rescuing from the drifts of the papers of 
yester-year. His observations range 
from Yvette Guilbert to Wagner, from 
Nietzsche to Pinero, and will be of in- 
terest to the many to whom the actors 
he knows so well are merely names. The 
book is artistically printed, which means 
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that it is hard to find topic headings or 


page numbers. 
& 


Pebbles 


SHE reclined in a large arm-chair, while 
he leaned over her with a smile upon his face. 
Her locks brushed against his forehead, and 
both waited to speak. Finally he broke the 
monotony by exclaiming: “ Three of your back 
teeth need filling, and one of them will have 
to come out.”—Wrinkle. 


THE PREVAILING TOPIC. 


I passed two women on the street; 
Said one: “ The way ’twas made was sweet.” 


A moment later came in view 
Two others. One said, “ Trimmed with blue.” 


I jumped upon a car, and heard 
A woman say: “ Yes, tucked and shirred.” 


As I got off two girls got on; 
I heard: “ With lace and white chiffon.” 


I reached the pavement, heard a maid 
Say to another: “ What’s the shade?” 


Went in a rest’rant. Waitress said: 
“Draped over black, caught up with red.” 


The fair cashier who took my check 
Was saying: “How'd you trim the neck?” 


Went home. My wife awaited me. 
“Where are those samples, dear?” said she. 
—Brooklyn Life. 
NEWSPAPER ROMANCES. 


If Death did not come to you when you de- 
sired, would you adopt any of the methods you 
read of in the papers? 

At Albertville, Mo., yesterday, John Hale, 
angered because his wife saved the best pre- 
serves for the preacher, went into the parlor 
and cut his throat. But he remembered she 
was a neat housekeeper; also that a new car- 
pet would be an extravagance; so he carried a 
bucket in with him, and tied his head in such a 
way that not a drop of blood was spilled. The 
good man made no muss whatever in passing 
on. 

Angered because he saw another man’s arm 
around his girl, Peter Hulinkey, of Essex, 
Wash., cut off his own arm, pinned a card to 
it, saying: “This will never go around you 
again,” put it in a box addressed to the Fickle 
One, and then lay down and bled to death 
beside it. 

His neighbor refused to let Garry Leaper, of 
Rushville, Ind., use his well, so Leaper got even 
by spoiling the well water; he jumped in, and 
his body was in the well six weeks before 
found. 

All are pitiful and tragic, except in those 
cases where poison was taken and the stomach 
pump made the victim a fountain. 

—Atchison Globe. 





Editorials 


A Democratic Platform 


Democrats throughout the land, and 
many Republicans, were deeply inter- 
ested in the recent Democratic conven- 
tion at Albany. It was to be the begin- 
ning of an active campaign for the nomi- 
nation of Judge. Parker. Democrats in 
other States who were inclined to sup- 
port him waited for those instructions 
at Albany which were to show that he 
had the support of his own great State. 
They also waited for the convention’s 
platform, knowing that it would have his 
approval, and expecting that in it his at- 
titude toward the political issues of the 
time would be disclosed. With propriety, 
he had remained silent. Here was ar 
opportunity for his friends to make his 
views known. Because his friends con- 
trolled the convention, were in consulta- 
tion with him, and realized the political 
importance of what they were doing, the 
platform may fairly be regarded as one 
approved, if not prepared, by Judge 
Parker himself. 

Professing to be a “ declaration upon 
the national issues of the hour,” it is 
vague, ambiguous, and evasive, almost 
without meaning in some of its expres- 
sions, almost puerile in others. Some 
may say that, owing to the condition of 
the party, it was expedient to make a 
conservative utterance, in order that fac- 
tional opposition might not be excited. 
But true conservatism is not without 
point or meaning. And this platform has 
not failed to accentuate factional differ- 
ences. It is attacked and ridiculed by 
the radical element of the party ; it is dis- 
appointing to many conservatives who 
desired to find in it ample warrant for 
their support of Judge Parker. We do 
not see how it can satisfy, or draw to 
him, those intelligent independent voters 
whose aid the party will sorely need. 

A considerable part of this platform is 
an assertion of general principles which 
all honest and intelligent Democrats or 
Republicans accept. We all believe that 
“ extravagance ” should be checked, that 
there should be “honesty in the public 
service,” that “fraud should be pre- 
vented,” that the “guilty” should be 


punished. No one will say that there 
should be one law for the people and an- 
other for Presidents and Cabinets, that 
“ usurpation ” is to be defended, that the 
executive should encroach upon the legis- 
lative or judicial departments, or that 
treaty pledges should not be “kept in- 
violate.” The brief reference to that 
“love of liberty and of peace which the 
spirit of military domination tends in- 
evitably to weaken and destroy,” the as- 
sertion that “a restless spirit of adven- 
ture engenders alarms that check our 
commercial growth,” the expression of 
a desire for “ peace, to the end that busi- 
ness confidence may be restored ”—to 
these all good citizens are ready to sub- 
scribe. Even Mr. Roosevelt, at whom 
probably they were aimed, would heartily 
defend these doctrines. As set forth in 
this platform they are indefinite, imper- 
sonal, and politically ineffective. “ The 
rights of labor and of capital must be 
impartially maintained.” That may be a 
safe saying, but it leaves something to 
be desired. “No unequal discrimina- 
tion.” This curious phrase calls for 
definition. 

There is left the following utterance 
concerning a group of questions of great 
and present importance: 


“4. Corporations chartered by the State must 
be subject to just regulation by the State in the 
interest of the people; taxation for public pur- 
poses only; no Government partnership with 
protected monopolies. 

“s. Opposition to trusts and combinations 
that oppress the people and stifle healthy indus- 
trial competition. 

“7. Reasonable revision of the tariff; need- 
less duties upon imported raw materials weigh 
heavily upon the manufacturer, are a menace 
to the American wage earner, and by increas- 
ing the cost of production shut out our prod- 
ucts from foreign markets. 

“8. The maintenance of State rights and 
home rule; no centralization.” 


These paragraphs, taken together, may 
fairly be interpreted as meaning that 
corporations should be regulated by the 
State, and not by the Nation. “ State 
rights and no centralization.” But 
interstate railroads chartered by a 
State must be subject to regulation 
by Federal authority, if they are to 
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be regulated at all. The Democratic 
party complains that Federal author- 
ity has not been sufficiently exercised 
under the Anti-Trust law for the regula- 
tion or the suppression of Trust corpora- 
tions which have State charters. Only 
by Federal authority can the transporta- 
tion and manufacturing corporations 
that are national in scope be subjected to 
just supervision and restraint. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose central- 
ization is necessary, and a rigid main- 
tenance of State rights is a hindrance. 
Does the platform, and does Judge 
Parker, insist upon the doctrine that 
Federal authority should not be exer- 
sised with respect to State-chartered cor- 
porations? It is a reasonable inference, 
and this is the construction given to the 
platform by prominent Democrats in 
Congress who have been by no means 
hostile to Judge Parker’s nomination. If 
this is the platform’s meaning, the pro- 
mulgation of such a “declaration upon 
the issues of the hour” was an extraor- 


dinary blunder. As for the tariff, “ need- 


less ” duties are not, of course, to be de- 
fended by any party ; but what the Demo- 
cratic masses want is not the removal 
of duties on raw materials, unless it is 
accompanied by a large reduction of 
the duties on manufactured goods. 

There is nothing to be gained for the 
party by such a platform as.this. Some 
have said—and they are Senators of the 
United States—that it is an excellent 
model for the platform to be made and 
adopted in the national convention. But 
the blunder will not be repeated there. 
If the construction of the national Demo- 
cratic platform is intrusted to men of 
wisdom and shrewdness, it will not be 
vague, obscure or indefinite, nor will it 
oppose the settled policy of the party as 
to a prominent, and perhaps the greatest, 
issue of the hour. 

If the platform makers at St. Louis 
are wise they will say that the Sherman 
act should be so amended that it will not 
be applicable to railroads; that the dis- 
integration of all existing combinations 
of parallel and naturally competing rail- 
roads is not to be desired; that power to 
regulate and to determine rates should be 
given to a thoroughly competent Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ; that an at- 
tempt to restrain and supervise great 
Trust corporations of manufacturers 
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should be made by applying that inter- 
State transportation penalty which At- 
torney-General Knox suggested, which 
the House adopted, and which the Senate 
ignored; that, if power to restrain and 
supervise cannot be applied in that way, 
manufacturing corporations of national 
scope should be brought under Federal 
control by Constitutional amendment. 
There should be no indiscriminate denun- 
ciation of corporations, whether these be 
combinations or not. That would be an 
indication of deficient education or ar- 
rested mental development. Devise laws 
for the just government of corporations, 
enact them, and enforce them. These 
must be laws fitted to present conditions, 
not to those of half a century ago. 

A national platform, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, should demand a 
‘reduction of tariff duties that enable 
combined manufacturers to extort high 
prices from the American people, while 
they sell their goods at much lower prices 
abroad. For example, steel rails at $28 
here and at $21 in Canada and $19 in 
Arabia. Where that competition in the 
home market which protection was de- 
signed to cause and stimulate has been 
suppressed, the protection should be cut 
down. There is enough tariff issue in 
this. Our agriculturists will not vote for 
free trade in raw materials. The Demo- 
crats should stand also for real reciproc- 
ity, not reciprocity in non-cumpetitive 
products alone, but for such reciprocity 
as McKinley approved, in the treaties 
made by his Commissioner, which a Re- 
publican Senate smothered. In the same 
group of issues opposition to ship subsi- 
dies might well be included. 

If the Democrats believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt has been guilty of usurpation, 
that his spirit is that of “ restless adven- 
ture and military domination,” they 
should say so distinctly and try to prove 
it. But it would be the greatest folly to 
assert that he is insincere or dishonest. 
The people would never believe i:. Pana- 
ma the Democrats should approach with 
hesitation and much diplomacy. There 
may be room for argument as to some of 
the details of that affair, but half the 
Democratic Senators voted for the treaty, 
and a large majority of the American 
people thoroughly approve the Presi- 
dent’s action. The establishment and 
maintenance of the gold standard should 
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be accepted as an accomplished fact. In- 
deed, it seems to us that a wise Demo- 
cratic platform committee should either 
let the subject entirely alone or definitely 
support the gold standard. Silver, as 
John Sharp Williams said in the House, 
is as dead as secession. 

What has been called imperialism is 
not and cannot be a “ paramount ” issue. 
With respect to the question whether the 
United States should acquire additional 
detached territory and govern it by co- 
lonial methods there is room fora wide dif- 
ference of intelligent and honest opinion. 
The Democrats might reasonably express 
their views on this subject at St. Louis. 
As to the Philippines, however, so far as 
acquisition is concerned, the case is 
closed. There remain to be determined 
the policy of government and the ulti- 
mate political condition of the Filipinos. 
The purpose of the Republican party, as 
indicated by the President, Secretary 
Root and Goverrfor Taft, is not so much 
at variance with the policy recently pre- 
ferred by the Democratic party that the 
disagreement can have weight iri a na- 
tional election. There is more politics 
to-day in the tariff on Philippine prod- 
ucts and the proposed application of the 
navigation laws to trade with the islands 
than in a dispute as to the time when the 
islanders shall be fit and shall be empow- 
ered to govern themselves. 

We have briefly considered the manner 
in which the Democrats might so express 
their views that their platform would ap- 
peal to, or at least would not offend, 
those intelligent voters who stand on the 
skirmish line between the two parties and 
would be glad to see an Opposition that 
they could respect and support. But a 
really good Democratic platform would 
differ as widely from the vague utterance 
made at Albany as it would from any 
statement of issues and principles that 
Mr. Bryan and his followers could be in- 
duced to commend. 


New Aspects of the Labor 
Movement 


“UNDER all disguises, and in all its 
forms, the labor movement is a strug- 
gle for control.” This characterization 
from an essay on “ Industrial Democ- 
racy,” published some years ago, is 
borne out by recent events. It is not 
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enough that the leaders of organized 
labor succeed in obtaining, one by one, 
the specific objects for which they con- 
tend. Wage concessions, recognition 
of the union, the closed shop; these are 
but approximate gains. The wage 
earning population must control the in- 
dustrial situation. This is the real 
platform of the labor movement. 

Two events of the past week have 
revealed the extent and force of the de- 
termination to control. Socialists have 
contended—with that simple faith in 
the efficacy of social machinery which 
is the most curious feature of their 
creed—that public ownership and con- 
trol of industry would put an end to in- 
dustrial war. Yet within less than two 
years we have witnessed three wide- 
spread revolts by the employees of 
State controlled railways, one in Hol- 
land, one in Italy and now a third in 
Hungary; while from the other side of 
the world, in Australia, comes a report 
of a parliamentary defeat of Premier 
Deakin on a motion to enforce arbitra- 
tion of disputes with the employees of 
the commonwealth. These occurrences 
reveal clearly the attitude of “labor” 
toward any and all forms of industrial 
organization. If “labor” professes to 
desire a substitution of the Socialistic 
state for the existing order of things 
it is in the assumption that “labor” is 
the state, and can dictate terms to its 
agent, the Government, and to its sub- 
jects, all rebellious individualists, who 
would like to be scabs or capitalists. 

What the outcome is to be is a ques- 
tion that can be answered only by as- 
certaining how far this assumption that 
“labor ” is the state is true, or is be- 
coming true. Sovereignty is a fact, not 
a theory. Somewhere in every com- 
monwealth there exists a power to com- 
pel obedience, to which all rebellious 
individuals or combinations of individ- 
uals must submit. The sovereign 
may be a personal despot, backed by 
an army; or it may be a mob, that with 
ruthless violence sweeps all resistance 
before it, as the proletarian commune of 
Paris did in the Reign of Terror. It 
may be a combination of capitalistic 
corporations, controlling legislatures 
and courts; or it may conceivably be 
that new and growing power called or- 
ganized labor. Theoretically ultimate 
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sovereignty in America, England, Aus- 
tralia, France and Switzerland resides 
in the people, the whole people, and 
not in any class. If this theory is at 
variance with fact, and if “labor” is 
becoming the real sovereign, which 
everybody must obey, it will be pos- 
sible for such movements as the Hun- 
garian strike and the Australian at- 
tempt to establish arbitration between 
the Government and its employees to 
succeed; but if sovereignty is still an 
attribute of the people in its entirety, 
these schemes are preposterous and 
must fail. 

Assuming that for a while longer, at 
least, the people will remain sovereign, 
the proper procedure in dealing with 
strikes by Government employees is not 
difficult to determine. The conduct of 
the strikers is of an absolutely different 
character from that of strikers against 
a private employer. It is mutiny, differ- 
ing in no essential respect from that 
gravest of all military offenses, revolt, or 
refusal to obey orders. It must be dealt 
with as that offense is dealt with. Hap- 


pily this position has been taken thus far 
by every Government that has had the 


issue to meet. Holland gave its railroad 
service to understand that obedience 
would be enforced, by muskets, if neces- 
sary. Italy gives to its railroad service 
the status of an army reserve; and when 
the strike began, a year ago, the Govern- 
ment promptly put the whole force under 
military discipline. The Hungarian Gov- 
ernment is prepared to put soldiers into 
the places of strikers to any extent that 
may be necessary. 

These facts and considerations should 
be an all-sufficient rejoinder to the argu- 
ment of those persons who see insuper- 
able difficulties in the public ownership 
and control of public utilities. There is 
only one real question involved—the 
question, namely, whether the people, the 
whole people, is sovereign. If any class 
is sovereign in a modern state, the sov- 
eignity of such a class is bound to assert 
itself, whatever the form of the social 
organization may be. If “labor” is 
sovereign in Australia, in Hungary, or 
in the United States, it will have its own 
way, whether through the machinery of 
government or the machinery of vol- 
untary organization to resist govern- 
ment. But if the people as a.whole is 
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still sovereign, it can sti command allthe 
resources of the state to enforce its will, 
and there need be no greater difficulty 
in compelling Governmental employees 
to perform their sworn duty without de- 
ranging business or crippling any public 
service than in compelling the employees 
of private corporations to keep all mani- 
festations of dissatisfaction within the 
forms of law. 


Canon Henson’s Warning 


Canon HEnson is speaking so loudly 
to the English Churchmen that they must 
perforce hear, and the reach of his voice- 
crosses the Atlantic. In The Contem- 
porary Review and elsewhere he tells. 
Christian believers of various names that 
they must orient their creeds to har- 
monize with the conclusions of science 
and criticism. But that we have heard 
for half a century. He goes on to say 
that our old notions of the Bible must 
be so far changed that questions of in- 
spiration and canonicity shall cease to 
have any importance, and that even now 
they do not affect an intelligent man’s 
conclusions as to statements in the sacred 
Books, which must all, under present 
conditions, be weighed in the scales of” 
evidence just as if no special claims of” 
authority had ever been made for them. 
Even this, in general terms, might not 
seem so novel; but it is the illustrations . 
he gives that have startled the Church 
of England and made men cry out that 
he is a traitor to the Apostles’ Creed‘ 
which he repeats every Sabbath. 

Canon Henson’s statements are in good 
part true. It is true that within the 
last generation, while these studies of” 
criticism have been going on and their 
conclusions have become public property, 
a large part of the teachers in our 
evangelical churches, so called, even the - 
Professors in our theological seminaries, 
the instructors of our coming clergy, 
have ceased to believe that there ever was 
a Garden of Eden, that Eve was made 
from Adam’s rib, that Methuselah lived 
969 years or Moses 120, that Noah built 
the Ark, that God told Abraham to offer 
Isaac, that God wrote two tables of the 
law with his finger on Sinai, that the 
walls of Jericho fell at the trumpets’ ~ 
blast, that Elijah ascended in a chariot 
of fire, that a bear ate the children cursed ™ 
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by Elisha, that a great fish swallowed 
Jonah, or that the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses. They have given up nearly or 
quite all the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment. They interpret the stories away, 
as legends, or old literature, doubtless 
far superior morally and religiously to 
the polytheistic myths of the people 
about, but yet not historical. 

We have got so far along that all this 
gives us little concern. We are able to 
find what is as good as inspiration, if not 
inspiration itself, in the process which 
converted the crude, coarse polytheism 
of the nations about into the pure, noble 
stories of creation and Eden and the 
Flood and Abraham; which, out of 
Judea, gave us one God whom our high- 
est development need not blush to wor- 
ship. But it is another thing when 
Canon Henson tells us that the same 
criticism is being .applied to the New 
Testament, and a similar conclusion is 
sure to be reached. He tells us substan- 
tially that the New Testament miracles 
must also go. We might not mind it so 
much if he had said that some must go, 
as the cures wrought by Peter’s hand- 
kerchief, or his shadow; but when we 
are told we must also give up the mira- 
cles of healing wrought by our Lord, and 
the darkness from the sixth to the ninth 
hour when the spirits of the dead walked 
the streets of Jerusalem, and the rending 
of the veil of the temple, and even the 
whole story of the virgin-birth of our 
Lord and all the pretty tales of his child- 
hood, we are bound to pause a little. And 
as to his resurrection, that is explained 
away, not exactly as a myth, but as a 
vision of excited minds, a reality to the 
disciples and the women, at least to some 
of them, but no more a real resurrection 
' of the body than is our own “ resurrec- 
tion of the body,” “carnis” of the 
Creed, to be a veritable resurrection of 
the flesh. 

This, somewhat developed, is what 
Canon Henson, a light in the Church of 
England, tells us we must fit our the- 
ology to, now that we have accepted the 
conclusions of science and biblical criti- 
cism. We have hardly begun to adjust 
ourselves to the loss of our infallible Old 
Testament, with its fall of man, before 
we are told that we must give up equally 
the New; and this demand comes, in the 
interest of Christianity and truth, from a 
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high dignitary in the principal Protestant 
Church of Great Britain. 

Must we yield all the miraculous ele- 
ment of the New Testament as well as 
of the Old? Are we compelled to con- 
fess that what is evidently legend in the 
Old Testament is matched by what is 
equally, but less patently, legend in the 
New? Not yet. It is true that a parity 
of reasoning—and, of course, the same 
process of investigation must be applied 
honestly to both Testaments—will compel 
us to admit that legend may enter into 
the composition of the New Testament. 
But it has less scope. It has no dark 
background of unknown ages about 
which it can grow. The life of Jesus 
began in historical times, in the reign of 
Tiberius Czsar; and the story of his 
life and teachings was written, at least in 
good part, while many of his disciples 
were yet alive, men of intelligence, who 
fully believed it, and who died as martyrs, 
a word which means witnesses, to its 
truth. To be sure there is a growing 
tendency to believe that legend has 
grown about the “Gospel of the In- 
fancy,” the prefaces to Matthew and 
Luke, which Mark and Paul seem to 
know nothing of ; and since the discovery 
at Sinai of a very ancient Syriac transla- 
tion which tells us that “ Joseph begat 
Jesus,” some doubt who never doubted 
before ; but that Jesus didand taught what 
three Evangelists tell us seems supported 
by evidence enough, even if the story of 
the miraculous birth goes farenough back 
of evidence to allow the play of the pious 
imagination ; or if even—and this is very 
hard to understand—the miracles of the 
resurrection and the ascension grew into 
popular Christian belief while those were 
alive who were said to have seen them. 

All this raises the question, which we 
are compelled to ask, What will be left 
of Christianity if everything about Christ 
in the Apostles’ Creed is given up—as 
it appears to us Canon Henson gives it © 
up—except that he suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried? We answer, Nothing but his 
teaching. The virgin birth goes; the 
miracles of healing become nothing more 
than what faith-healers do to-day; 
Lazarus and Jairus’s daughter were not 
raised from the dead; Jesus was cruci- 
fied and did not rise on the third day, 
nor did he ascend into heaven in the sight 
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of the wondering throng of his diciples, 
as the record,apparently of eye-witnesses, 
declares. Indeed, the whole doctrine of 
the Trinity goes, and we have left noth- 
ing more than, if as much as, Dr. Chan- 
ning and Professor Ware and Professor 
Noyes taught the Unitarians in the 
thirties of the last century. 

But what would be left, let us ask 
again. Let us not quite lose heart, even 
in the concession, not really granted, of 
all that Canon Henson asks of us. There 
vould be left the teachings of Christ, his 
development of morals and religion, even 
altho stripped of supernatural authority. 
However those teachings came, and 
however supported, they certainly did 
come, and they brought a fresh view of 
duty and of God, such as the world had 
never seen before, and such as it insists 
on holding as dear and true. The con- 
ception of God as a loving Father cannot 
be taken away, nor the conception of all 
men as our brothers, slow as we are to 
live up to it. The primary obligation to 


love God and man, to live lives of honest 
spiritual reality and not of formal, super- 
ficial religion, remains and cannot be lost 


to the world. This is all we can say, and 
it is much; for it is ideas and ideals that 
rule the world. To be sure much that 
seems to us evidence would be lost, some- 
thing, much, of the proof, if not the as- 
surance, of the future life. The element 
of fear of the consequences of sin in an- 
other life would largely be removed, 
which would be a most serious loss, but 
the spiritual sense, the domain of con- 
science, would not be diminished. We 
should not at all despair of humanity, 
altho it would be a revolutionary task for 
our Christianity to accommodate its the- 
ology—not its life—to the new views. 
The most serious considerations would 
be in the danger that those who had been 
held back from’ utter godlessness and 
recklessness by their accepted belief in 
the teachings of the Bible as to the future 
life, might become utter disbelievers in 
virtue itself, and say, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” The dan- 
ger would be of the loss of public moral- 
ity when its spiritual sanctions were lost ; 
for there are many not controlled by 
ideas and ideals, but by the opinions of 
those about them and above them; and 
would it be possible for the higher truth 
and sense of duty held by the better men, 
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the real moral leaders, to control the 
mass of people? We have faith enough 
to believe such would be the case in the 
future, as it has been in the changes of 
the past. 

Nor do we believe that the value of 
our Lord’s teachings depends so very 
much on the attestation of his miraculous 
career. No conclusions of criticism or 
history or science could overthrow what 
we have gained from his teachings. For 
the new lessons of goodness, when once 
revealed to sight, attest themselves; they 
cannot perish. There is development in 
the moral sense, in ethics and religion, as 
well as in science. What we got from 
the teachings of Jesus is just as secure 
as what we got from the teachings of 
Galileo or Sir Isaac Newton. It has 
become our accepted acquisition, not de- 
pendent on testimony of nineteen. cen- 
turies ago, but self-evident now, past 
denial. It has entered into the substance 
of the human soul. The world adopts it 
as the present foundation of its moral 
system, and therefore we believe that it 
is safe and permanent. For the sub- 
stance of Christianity is after all the 
teachings of Christ, not the accounts that 
have come to us from an uncritical age 
of his personal life and death. 


a 
Fasting as a Religious Exercise 


One of the most striking peculiarities 
of modern Protestantism is its almost 
complete disuse of fasting, notwithstand- 
ing that this has been from the remotest 
times and in almost all religions one of 
the most esteemed of .the physical modes 
of spiritual development. It has the em- 
phatic authority of Paul and of Christ, 
who, in words not to be thrown out by 
any criticism or weakened by any method 
of interpretation, correlated it with 
prayer as means of grace, essential to the 
cultivation of the highest spiritual gifts. 
The revered fathers of the Church were 
practically unanimous in recommending 
the practice, and even in Protestantism 
it has been common until quite recent 
times. Of the holidays of our Puritan 
ancestors we retain Thanksgiving as an 
occasion for dutifully overeating, but we 
have abolished their fast days. We have, 
however, not yet gone so far as the 
Zoroastrians, who teach that “he who 
fasts commits a sin, and must, by way of 
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expiation, give food to a number of poor 
people.” 

The question is of importance whether 
by neglecting this ancient religious cus- 
tom Protestantism has, to use the words 
of Schopenhauer, previously quoted in 
this discussion, renounced the inmost ker- 
nel of Christianity, or whether it is re- 
jected because the experience of the ages 
has shown it to be unprofitable. 

The reasons given for asceticism and 
voluntary suffering in general are various 
and sometimes incompatible with each 
other. According to Nietzsche: 


“Cruelty is one of the most ancient festive 
joys of mankind. Therefore, the gods also are 
fancied to be pleased -and festively disposed 
when they are offered the spectacle of cruelty.” 


This, whether it was ever a motive for 
self-torture or not, is obviously not now 
held a reason for it. The same may be 
said of the old idea that whatever was 
sacrificed was given to the deity, and of 
the belief that the gods were envious of 
human happiness and so must be pro- 
pitiated lest they should take vengeance 
on us. 

Since we are considering only the 
rationale of fasting, we may also dis- 
regard those churches in which it exists 
by authority and persists by tradition, tho 
it is necessary to note that in such cases 
it has a value as a badge or distinguish- 
ing custom of the sect, and for arousing 
curiosity. In the modern Jewish pass- 
over service this is clearly shown in the 
passage where the youngest member of 
the family is supposed to inquire the 
meaning of this unusual abstinence, so 
affording an opportunity to the head of 
the household to explain its historical 
significance. Traditional fasting may 
persist in form long after it has lost its 
original meaning, as in the Catholic ab- 
stinence from meat on Friday. In the 
greater part of this country fish is more 
of a rarity than flesh, so, instead of a 
deprivation, as originally intended, Fri- 
day’s fish is a luxury. 

Abstinence from some particular 4ux- 
ury is often recommended as a special 
means of saving for some benevolent 
work, a practice adopted by the Salvation 
Army. Here, too, traditionalism is ap- 
parent, for the two articles of diet most 
frequently proscribed are butter and 
sugar, altho these are among the most 
nutritious of foods for their cost, and an 
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inspection of a table of food analyses 
shows that one can get more calories for 
a cent in these forms than in almost any 
other. 

Among the most important reasons ad- 
vanced for fasting and similar forms of 
discipline is that of strengthening the will 
power over the animal instincts by a vol- 
untary and in itself unnecessary self- 
denial. This power of self-control and 
repression is, of course, a most important 
factor in the development of character, 
and very likely it is one which in these 
easy and self-indulgent days it may be 
especially necessary to cultivate. The 
questions, however, arise whether the or- 
dinary circumstances of life do not afford 
ample opportunity for the cultivation of 
this virtue, and whether some other and 
more intrinsically useful form of absti- 
nence might not be found of even greater 
disciplinary value than the voluntary de- 
nial of appetite. 


The defenders of fasting for the bene- 
fit of the soul usually lay most stress on 
the argument that it gives a better oppor- 
tunity for spiritual development. The 
soul and body are looked upon as in a 
sense rivals in a struggle for the pos- 
session of the individual, whose entity is 
considered as a fixed quantity; so what 
one gains the other must lose. It is neces- 
sary to keep the body under to keep the 
soul on top. The opposite and more mod- 
ern view is that expressed by Browning 
in the words: “ Nor soul helps body more 
than body helps soul.” 


During those centuries of the Christian 
era when asceticism was dominant the 
anemic virtues were thoroughly culti- 
vated and the anemic vices fully de- 
veloped. In the sixty or seventy volumes 
of the “ Acta Sanctorum” the Bollandist 
Fathers have given a very complete rec- 
ord of this invaluable series of experi- 
ments in malnutrition, and it cannot be 
said that the results on the whole are 
such as to convince the modern mind of 
the value of the practice. It is question- 
able whether the visions induced by an 
empty stomach are of any greater benefit 
to humanity than the nightmare gen- 
erated by an overfilled one. A deficiency 
of red corpuscles undoubtedly makes cer- 
tain temptations less alluring, but there 
are some moral diseases which, like 
physical contagion, more readily attack a 
weakened system. After forty days of 
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fasting even Christ was approachable by 
the devil. 

A fasting person may be more aspiring, 
but he is less benevolent. Abundant do- 
mestic experience shows that before din- 
ner a man’s temper is not especially 
angelic, but after dinner he feels most 
kindly toward his fellow-men. When his 
hunger is allayed his selfishness is 
quelled. It is the hour which is taken 
advantage of by minstrels to approach 
the table to beg,and by our friends, whose 
most atrocious jests are received with in- 
dulgence and even applause. 

Wagner, a master of the psychology of 
esthetics, took care that his auditors at 
the temple of music at Baireuth should 
be fed at the proper intervals, and it 
would seem that the delicate adjustment 
of the perceptive faculties which is 
necessary in the Wagner devotee to en- 
able him to penetrate to the deeper mean- 
ing of a complex symbolism of sights and 
sounds is similar to that needed by those 
who attend a ritualistic service. 

We are here considering fasting in 
its strictest sense, that of abstinence 
from the normal amount of food nec- 
essary to keep the body in the best 
physical condition, therefore we need 
only mention the argument for 
ecclesiastical fasts based on _ their 
purely physiological benefit. The 
ground for this argument is that we 
habitually eat too much, and the 
Church, not able to stop altogether 
this abuse of appetite, checks it on cer- 
tain days; just as in an age of constant 
warfare the Church interposed when- 
ever possible its “‘ Truce of God; ” just 
as now it interrupts the incessant com- 
mercial warfare by its weekly “ Truce 
of God.” There is no more effective 
way of enforcing sanitary measures, 
especially among an ignorant people, 
than by giving them a supernatural 
authority. The antiseptic prescriptions 


of Zoroastrianism were far in advance’ 


of the science of its time, and the hy- 
gienic and quarantine regulations of 
the Mosaic law were among the most 
valuable parts of the Jewish revelation. 
Overeating is undoubtedly one of the 
vices of the times, and there are more 
people now zealously practicing and 
preaching fasting for their stomach’s 
sake than there are who adopt it: for its 
religious value. There are so many 
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“two-mealers” and “one-mealers ” 
among our acquaintances that we no 
longer look with so much awe and 
sympathy as formerly on the priest who 
does not break his fast until after the 
mid-day mass. 

But ascetic fasting, as distinguished 
from hygienic fasting, has almost dis- 
appeared, and altho the constantly 
growing influence of High Church 
principles will, to some extent, revive 
it, the general tendency of the age is 
against all forms of asceticism and 
monasticism. The world needs an ag- 
gressive Christianity, entering actively 
into the thick of the fight, and the san- 
guineous virtues are more in demand 
than the pallid ones. It is better to 
control hot blood than to cool it. Nor 
can we assume this to be impossible. 
It was once thought unsafe to use 
steam at a higher pressure than fifty 
pounds. Now we have triple-expan- 
sion engines and we need and shall 
have triple-expansion men. 

& 


Infection in Tuberculosis 


THE center of greatest interest in 
medicine at the present time is the ques- 
tion of the limitation of tuberculosis. 
Medical views with regard to the disease 
have changed very materially in the last 
few years, and the recent discussion of 
the subject at the New York Academy of 
Medicine at the first regular meeting for 
April reflects the present state of mind 
of medical authorities in a way that can- 
not help but be of general interest if for 
no other reason than because of the at 
least apparent novelty of what have be- 
come accepted opinions in very recent 
years. For instance, there are very few 
physicians now who consider that hered- 
ity is at all an important factor in the 
production of the disease, and there are 
not a few who consider that direct trans- 
mission of the disease from parent to 
child is so rare as to be a medical 
curiosity. It has been demonstrated that 
very young children seldom show signs 
of tuberculosis, practically never until 
there have been many opportunities for 
infection. 

At the age of about one year tubercu- 
lous meningitis is not uncommon, but, as 
is pointed out, if there is any other mem- 
ber of the family suffering from tuber- 
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culosis, then the child is especially ex- 
posed to the danger of infection. Any 
carelessness in the matter of expectora- 
tion or even the ordinary coughing and 
conversation of patients is sure to scatter 
tuberculous material in the atmosphere 
of the room, whence it sinks to the floor. 
The child is apt to spend many hours 
each day on the floor, and besides its own 
opportunities for the collection of such 
material on its hands and clothing, is so 
placed that every movement in the room 
raises a little cloud of dust, the upward 
movement of which is only a foot or two, 
but this is quite enough to make it dan- 
gerous for the little one. It even seems 
not improbable that in families in which 
there are sufferers from tuberculosis the 
so-called tendency or predisposition to 
tuberculosis is in most cases nothing 
more than a previous infection; that the 
disease, acquired in very early childhood, 
which has been unrecognized in the 
midst of the varying ills of the little one, 
has been cured, but, as is always the 
case, has left an encapsulated focus of 
tuberculous material. Whenever in later 
life, then, the patient runs down in 
health the tubercle bacilli, which may re- 
main latent for years in such an encap- 
sulated area, find their way into the sys- 
tem and produce recurring attacks of the 
disease, which are popularly attributed to 
the supposed tuberculous tendency in the 
family. Such exacerbations are especial- 
ly likely to occur in persons who, in the 
course of attaining their growth, become 
emaciated or who during the develop- 
mental period are encouraged to work 
either mentally or physically beyond their 
strength. 

The other important medical opinion 
that was discussed at the recent meeting 
of the Academy of Medicine related to 
Professor Koch’s announcement of three 
vears ago that human and bovine tuber- 
culosis are not intercommunicable—that 
i, that the bacilli which cause tubercu- 
losis in cattle will not cause tuberculosis 
in man, and that consequently there is no 
necessity for the elaborate legal mechan- 
ism of protection of human beings from 
the danger of bovine tuberculosis that 
has been instituted in most countries in 
modern times. There is now no doubt 
as the result of observations made in 
many countries, especially here in Amer- 
ica, in England and France, but also in 
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Germany, that Professor Koch was once 
more wrong in his announcement, and 
that the only benefit derived from his 
statement was the impetus to scientific 
observation which has now absolutely de- 
termined the fact that bovine tubercle 
bacilli may cause tuberculosis in human 
beings, and that the disease under such 
circumstances is likely to be more severe 
than when the infecting agent has come 
from another human being. 

The course of the investigation that 
has made this fact clear also seems to 
show that tuberculous infection may take 
place through the digestive tract much 
more commonly than has been supposed. 
Ordinarily it is presumed that infection 
of the lungs takes place by inhalation of 
tuberculous material. It would seem an 
axiom that the reason why the lungs are 
so frequently affected is that the air 
breathed in contains infective material. 
As a matter of fact the mechanism of 
infection through the air is quite difficult 
of explanation. Normally the tortuous 
breathing passages in the nose sift out 
very thoroughly any material that may 
be in the air inhaled. After its passage 
through the nose inspired air must turn 
at a right angle in order to find its way 
through the larynx. While it is making 
this turn it is surrounded by moist mu- 
cous membranes ready to catch the small- 
est particles of dust or absorb globules of 
moisture that may be contained in the 
air current. After getting past this cor- 
ner in its course the air must then pass 
through the narrow chink of the glottis, 
where there are two barriers, the false 
and the true vocal cords, separated only 
by a small distance from each other, and 
here once more it encounters moist sur- 
faces, which help in the prevention of the 
passage of foreign material of any kind. 

Even tho tuberculous material should 
find its way beyond the vocal cords into 
the trachea, it may still be caught on the 
mucous membrane there or on the mu- 
cous surfaces of the large bronchi, and 
will then, because of the ciliary move- 
ment of the cells of the bronchial mucous 
membrane, be carried upward and out- 
ward, rather than downward and inward. 
The interchange of air between the large 
bronchi and the air vesicles in the lungs 
is carried on not by means of direct cur- 
rents of air, but bv gaseous diffusion. 
This still further adds to the difficulty of 
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inhaled particles finding their way to the 
peripheral portions of the lungs, which 
are practically the only ones affected by 
tuberculosis at the beginning of the dis- 
ease, for it is only exceptionally that 
bronchitis is of tuberculous nature. 
When we consider that the initial lesion 
of tuberculosis is in the great ‘majority 
of cases at the apex of one of the lungs— 
that is, just where foreign material of 
any kind would not be carried by gravity 
if it did gain entrance beyond the larger 
bionchi—we can understand the diffi- 
culty of the proble mof just how tuber- 
culosis by inhalation can really occur. 

This will also make clear why scien- 
tific observers have been trying to solve 
the problem whether tuberculous ma- 
terial may not find its way through the 
intestines in the ordinary process of ab- 
sorption of food. Professor von Behring, 
the discoverer of diphtheria antitoxin, 
has shown that tubercle bacilli will pass 
through the mucous lining of the diges- 
tive tract of calves without the presence 
of any injury. Tubercle bacilli contained 
in fat globules may readily find their way 
through the intestinal wall in the ordi- 
nary process of digestion. When tu- 
bercle bacilli are mixed with butter, for 
instance, this has been shown to occur 
over and over again. In some of these 
cases the bacilli were carried directly to 
the lungs and produced lesions there 
without affecting any intermediate tis- 
sues or organs. 

It is very clear, then, that the modern 
teaching with regard to tuberculosis in- 
sists very strenuously on care with re- 
gard to food materials and on perfect 
cleanliness with regard to table ware, the 
hands and everything that may be 
brought in contact with food. It might 
seem that the ordinary habits of cleanli- 
ness would be sufficient to guard against 
infection in such matters. It has been 
shown, however, that workers in lead 
suffer from lead poisoning mainly be- 
cause of the lead they swallow with their 
food as the result of insufficiently 
cleansed hands. For a least a week after 
a man has stopped the use of paint and 
brushes, washing his hands in the ordi- 
nary way every day, lead may still be 
demonstrated on the ends of his fingers, 
especially around the nails and over the 
knuckles. The most important feature, 
then, of the modern crusade against tu- 
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berculosis must be the doctrine of su- 
preme cleanliness. This must be espe- 
cially enforced with regard to children. 
If thus enforced we shall hear much less 
of the heredity of tuberculosis or the 
supposed hereditary predisposition to the 
disease than is at present the rule, and 
there will be a still further important re- 
duction in the death rate from the White 
Plague of the North. 
& 

. Bulletin 7 of the Census gives 
—— estimates of population in the 

93 cities and towns of the 
United States having over 10,000 in- 
habitants. The task of estimating is 
made difficult by the immense number 
of cities that have changed their bound- 
aries. Of the 438 cities in the country, 
with a total estimated population of 25,- 
806,987, there are 163 that have annexed 
territory between June 1, 1890, and June 
I, 1903, to the extent of 387,135 acres. 
This is an extraordinary movement for 
centralization. Austin, Tex., has thus 
taken in 63,781 acres; Chicago, 10,294; 
Cincinnati, 11,360; Denver, 27,040; Du- 
luth, 37,200; Portland, Ore., 11,798; 
Spokane, 10,400; Tacoma, 13,104—gen- 
erally Western and Southern cities—but 
New York has surpassed their total rec- 
ord by annexing 182,863 acres. In total 
area New York now leads the list with 
209,218 acres, or 327 square miles—more 
than one-fourth of the size of Rhode 
Island. Next follows New Orleans with 
125,000 acres; Chicago, 122,008, and 
Philadelphia, 82,933. And these cities, 
except New Orleans, have the largest 
estimated population for June 1, 1903: 
New York, 3,716,139; Chicago, 1,873,- 
880; Philadelphia, 1,367,716, while New 
Orleans falls behind with 300,625, not 
so many as Baltimore, 531,313 (19,303 
acres) ; Boston, 594,618 (27,251 acres) ; 
Buffalo, 371,731 (26,884 acres) ; Cincin- 
nati (329,590 (26,880 acres) ; Cleveland, 
414,950 (22,423 acres) ; Detroit, 309,653 
(17,565 acres); Milwaukee, 312,736 
(14,327 acres) ; Pittsburg, 345,043 (18,- 
108 acres); St. Louis, 612,279 (39,273 
acres), and San Francisco, 355,919 (29,- 
760 acres). There are, we presume, in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, other 
thickly settled regions where an area no 
larger than New York or Chicago or 
Philadelphia, now occupied by several 
towns, contains a population equal to that 
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of Philadelphia. The total estimated 
population of the country in 1903 is 79,- 
900,389; we can now safely call it a 
round eighty millions. 


s 


“Tt seems highly probable that 
war among nations performs 
very much the same function 
that a boil does in an individual. There is an 
accumulation of evil force, of wickedness, of 
moral poison, which must express itself out- 
wardly or it will fester within and the body 
will become unwholesome, diseased and die. 
War, with its inevitable suffering and at- 
tendant misery, must carry off, as it were, large 
masses of bad karma, and when it is over even 
the chief sufferers must have a-clearer way 
open to them for their future higher evolution. 
So, like everything else in the world, it cannot 
be wholly evil.” 


It is quite true that war is not wholly 
evil, but this well-meaning attempt of the 
Theosophical Quarterly to point out the 
good in it is fallacious. Were the 630 
with whom the “ Petropavlovsk” sunk 
sinners above all Russians in the way of 
hatred toward the Japanese? Certainly 
we must exempt Verestchagin, the peace- 
making painter. In the case of a war 
like this waged for distant possessions 
the passions of revenge and hatred are 
much greater than those which are 
allayed by it. According to modern 
psychology the expression of any emo- 
tion strengthens it, and the clinching of 
the mailed fist arouses wrath. According 
to modern physiology a boil is not due 
to an accumulation of poison in the blood, 
but to attack of an external germ. And 
lastly, we question whether the statement 
quoted is any more sound from a theo- 
sophical standpoint than it is from the 
psychological and medical. Is it not the 
teaching of theosophy that bad karma is 
never destroyed by the death of the in- 
dividual, but must be worked out of the 
system, like malaria, in some future 
lives? 


War as a 
Cure 


& 


~ 


Child Labor 
Reform 


Of all the problems now 
before the American peo- 
ple, there is none that has 
the arguments more absolutely in its 
favor than child labor reform. No mat- 
ter how the issues may be disguised, 
there is no reason for the existence of 
child labor, except greed and rapacity. 
We accordingly welcome the advent of 
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the National Child Labor Committee 
which was formed last week, and which 
is composed of some of the most philan- 
thropic men and women in the United 
States. Up to the present time there 
has been no national concerted effort 
to organize a movement to save the 
children from industrial greed. It has 
heretofore lacked unity and continuity. 
Now, we may hope, all this will be 
changed, and that this committee will 
act as Lord Shaftesbury did in Eng- 
land, who devoted his long life, ability, 
wealth and social position to the wel- 
fare of the children who toil. We no- 
tice that dark as is our industrial his- 
tory with the exploitation of children’s 
labor there seems to have been a gen- 
eral awakening in the last few years to 
our criminal negligence, and already 
many of the States are enacting laws 
to raise the ages of children allowed in 
factories and shops, and to shorten 
their hours of work. Still the work is 
hardly begun, and no State has yet 
done everything that it should. The 
labors of this committee ought not to 
cease until every child born in the 
United States has been given a fair 
common school education before starting 
out in life’s work. 


This is what Mr. Gom- 
» pers, in this issue of 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
calls the removal of the bars against 
Chinese immigration. We have heard 
much about menaces to our institutions 
or our civilization, and bugbears do not 
frighten us. We have lived through a 
greater terror, that of the Know-nothing 
times, and, later, the A. P. A. times, and 
nothing has come of all the menaces. 
And what are these Chinese? Aren’t 
they human beings? Are they any worse 
than the Japanese, whom we let in free- 
ly? Have they not given good pay in 
work for their money? Has not their 
work in field and vineyard enriched our 
Western coast? Here is Mr. Gompers 
saying No, while our New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce is petitioning Congress 
to indulge in no restrictive legislation, as 
it will interfere with trade with China. 
China with its boundless market faces us 
on the other side of the Pacific. In 
twenty years it will be well Japanized, 
and will become, in all probability, one of 


*“ A Menace to 
Our Civilization 
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the greatest and richest Powers on the 
face of the earth, perhaps the greatest. 
Is it not worth while to be on good terms 
with China, as it is with Japan? Why 
cannot men look a little farther forward 
than the inch of their own noses? Mr. 
Gompers says the Chinese will come to 
Porto Rico and Hawaii: and the Philip- 
pines as well as to California. Well, why 
not? If they are a superior race, let them 
come and teach us agriculture and thrift. 
We would not shut them out of the Phil- 
ippines ; let the best win. All these rea- 
sons given about “ debasement” of the 
Anglo-Saxon by contiguity of Chinese is 
a blind. The real objection to the Chi- 
nese is the same as the objection to the 
Hungarians, the Bohemians, the Italians, 
the Syrians, who are white, not yellow— 
yes, and to apprentices; it is that they 
compete for work and wages. Then let 
them compete. They will take the lowest 
work and push the earlier comers up 
higher, as the Italians have pushed the 
Irish, and all will be for the best of the 
country. But they are pagan. 
& 

The rights and wrongs of 
the production of Wag- 
ner’s “ Parsifal” in New 
York—not to mention less dignified ap- 
propriations of the music-drama else- 
where in America—have been written of 
and talked of these many months; with 
the not unusual result that one side of 
the argument never appears to silence 
the other. Since the last reference to the 
topic in our own pages, there has ap- 
peared in The Musical Courier, of this 
city,—a journal that has been unsparing 
and outspoken in opposition to the Amer- 
ican performances of Wagner’s music- 
drama, on the grounds of good commer- 
cial ethics and good taste—the following 
letter from Wagner. It is dated Septem- 
ber 28th, 1880, when he was stopping in 
Siena, Italy, expressing what would seem 
indeed a decisive, permanent protest 
against the production of the work any- 
where except at Baireuth, as well as 
pointing out unmistakably his aim in the 
libretto to deal allegorically with the his- 
tory and mystery of Christianity. The 
letter first appeared in The Baireuther 
Blatter. Wagner writes: 

“T have been asking myself seriously how I 
can rescue this last and most holy work of 
mine from the fate of a vulgar operatic career. 


Wagner and § 
“ Parsifal ” 
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A decision is rendered imperative by the fact 
that I am unable longer to conceal the real 
subject of my ‘ Parsifal.’ How can and dare 
there be produced in theatres like ours, and 
together with a mixed opera repertory, a story 
(Handlung) in which the most exalted mys- 
teries of the Christian religion are depicted in 
the open scene? I could well understand that 
the Church might object to the performances 
of these sacred mysteries on boards where 
yesterday and to-morrow Frivolity holds sway, 
and before a public which is attracted only by 
that same Frivolity. Because of this feeling I 
entitle my ‘ Parsifal’ a ‘consecrational festival 
play.’ Therefore I must seek a stage to which 
I can consecrate the play, and that stage is no- 
where else than in Baireuth. Never 
shall ‘ Parsifal’ be produced on any other stage, 
and it is my’one and only desire to find means 
whereby I can encompass that end.” 


Nevertheless we deny the right of musi- 
cian, author, or inventor thus to deny the 
world the use of the fruit of his mind. 
st 

The cartoons which accompany our 
article on the Aglipay Schism are copied 
from a Madrid journal, and we repro- 
duce them, not to indorse the history they 
would present, but to illustrate the feel- 
ing caused in Spain by the promotion 
to a Spanish see of Mgr. Nozaleda, 
formerly Archibishop of Manila. Wheth- 
er the friars were as lank and hun- 
gry as the first cartoon represents when 
they left Spain we cannot say; certainly 
many of them led a far more useful 
life in the Islands than would appear 
from the second cartoon. Certainly the 
third cartoon is quite wrong; our Gov- 
ernment never kicked one friar out of 
the Islands; it was the people that would 
have none of them, and so they scuttled 
out, for their own good and that of the 


people. 
J bo es 


We regret to record the death of 
Grace Greenwood, as she was univer- 
sally known, really Mrs. Sara Jane 
Lippincott, at the age of eighty. She 
was a favorite newspaper correspond- 
ent and general writer on current 
themes from the days before the Civil 
War, and had a wide acquaintance and 
correspondence with distinguished peo- 
ple. Of late she has lived in retire- 
ment at New Rochelle, N. Y., and we 
have been glad to publish a number of 
her reminiscent articles on the states- 
men of those days. 





Financial 


The Coming Canal Payments 


WITHIN a short time, our Govern- 
ment must pay $40,000,000 to the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, and $10,000,000 
to the Republic of Panama. The 
money is at hand. Foreseeing this de- 
mand, Secretary Shaw some time ago 
caused a little more than $30,000,000 
of the Government’s money, then de- 
posited with the banks of the country, 
to be concentrated in the depository 
banks of this city. This money will 
be used, and with it about $20,000,000 
of the free cash balance now in the 
Treasury. There is a marked differ- 
ence or pe pee of opinion as to the 
quantity of gold that will go out of the 
country in settlement of these obliga- 
tions. Probably only $2,000,000 will 
be taken by Panama, for it is under- 
stood that the Republic will leave $8,- 
000,000 here to be invested in Govern- 
ment or railroad bonds. The predic- 
tion was made some months ago that 
perhaps half of the $40,000,000 due to 
the French company would remain 
here, partly because, as it was said, 
much of the company’s stock was now 
owned here. At the present time, how- 
ever, a majority of those whose opin- 
ions have weight appear to expect that 
large shipments of gold to Paris will be 
made. The loan market is unattractive 
here, with money on call at only 1 per 
cent. and time money commanding 
very low rates. On the other hand, 
the expected negotiation of a Russian 
loan in Paris makes a demand there for 
gold at rates that are profitable. On 
Saturday last, $4,000,000 in gold was 
engaged for export to Paris on Tues- 
day of this week, and other shipments 
will probably follow. 

Fortunately, the condition of the 
banks and of the local money market 
is such that the payments and exports, 
it is generally believed, will cause no 
considerable disturbance. Last Sat- 
urday’s statement showed that the 
New York Clearing House banks (with 
deposits for the first time exceeding 
$1,100,000,000) have a surplus reserve 
($34,000,000) larger than in any other 
year since 1898, at this season. A year 
ago the surplus over legal requirements 


was $11,000,000; two years ago it was 
$9,500,000. Payment is to be made to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., who are the fiscal 
agents here of both the Panama Canal 
Company and the Panama Republic. 
But the title ‘deeds and contract of sale 
must first be inspected and approved 
by Attorney-General Knox. 


ed 


THE pig iron output has been ris- 
ing, as the following figures show: De- 
cember, 846,695 tons (the low record) ; 
January, 921,231; February, 1,205,449; 
March, 1,465,507. 


Railway gross earnings for the first 
quarter of the year show a decrease of a 
little more than 1 per cent. For the 
month of March the decrease was only 
one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 


....-Edward T. Perine, Treasurer of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, was last week elected General 
Manager and Treasurer of the Audit 
Company of New York, of which August 
Belmont is Acting President, and Wil- 
liam A. Nash, John J. Mitchell and 
George W. Young are Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Perine was cashier of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company in 
1893. From 1897 to 1901 he was Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Audit Com- 
pany. 

....-That very useful and trust- 
worthy manual, the “ Directory of Di- 
rectors ” (for 1904) has just been pub- 
lished by the Audit Company of New 
York. This year’s issue is larger than 
last year’s by 100 pages. It consists of 
an alphabetical list of Directors or 
Trustees, with New York City ad- 
dresses, followed by the names of the 
companies with which each is con- 
nected; and an appendix containing 
selected lists of corporations in bank- 
ing, insurance, transportation, manu- 
facturing and other lines of business, 
alphabetically arranged, accompanied 
in each case by the names of the com- 
pany’s principal officers and all its Di- 
rectors or Trustees. 

....The Mechanics’ National and 
the Leather Manufacturers’ Banks hav- 
ing combined under the name of the 

(Continued on page 988.) 
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Insurance 


The Occupations of Life Insur- 
ance Policy Holders 


Tue National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Montpelier, Vt., has issued an 
interesting classification giving the occu- 
pations of persons to whom policies have 
been issued by it during 1903. Farmers 
and merchants preponderate as purchas- 
ers of life insurance, as has been the case 
in previously compiled lists of a similar 
character. Next in point of magnitude 
is the group of “ accountants, bookkeep- 
ers, clerks and stenographers.” Profes- 
sional men, including “clergymen, law- 
yers, physicians and dentists,” follow 
closely as to numbers. Women are seen 
to be extensive purchasers of life insur- 
ance, and this may be regarded as quite 
in line with progress and in keeping with 
modern ideas. A complete list of the 
lives insured last year by this company 
shows a total of 9,935. The distribution 
of risks assumed during 1903 by the Na- 
tional Life, according to occupation, fol- 
lows: 
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Accountants, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
clerks 

Clergymen, lawyers, physicians, dentists.... 

Manufacturers 


Iron and steel (proprietors and workmen)... 

Railroad and steamboat officials and em- 
ployees 

Housewives, milliners, dressmakers 

Capitalists, bankers, brokers 

Commercial travelers. 

Editors, publishers, printers, engravers 

Government, State, county and municipal offi- 
cials 

Lumber manufacturers, merchants and em- 
ployees 

Contractors, builders, carpenters 

Expressmen, liverymen 

Telephone and telegraph officials and em- 
ployees 


Chemists and druggists 

Oil producers and employees 

Plumbers, gas fitters and stationary engineers 

Decorators, painters, masons, bricklayers.... 

Architects, civil, electrical and mechanical en- 
gineers 

Granite and marble dealers and employees... 

Designers and draftsmen 

Artists, photographers 

All others 


Witiiam A. MarsHALL, Actuary, ‘has 
been elected Vice-President of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s long experience with the Home 
Life makes his selection as Vice-Presi- 
dent most fitting. 


....The new Vice-President of the 
Washington Life Insurance Company of 
New York, Graham H. Brewer, was 
born in 1867 and was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1888. He first 
entered the actuaries department and 
became assistant to the Secretary in 
1896. The Vice-President’s father, W. 
A. Brewer, Jr., remains as President. 
The Washington Life was organized 
forty-four years ago, and has assets of 
$16,992,375.04, the new insurance during 
1903 was nearly ninteen and a half mil- 
lion dollars, and the amount paid in death 
claims, endowments and dividends was 
$2,314,049.14. The total amount paid 
to policy holders since organization has 
been over forty-two million dollars. 





(Continued from page 987.) 
Mechanics’ National Bank, the election 
of officers last week resulted in the se- 
lection of Gates W. McGarrah, Presi- 
dent, and Alexander E. Orr, Nicholas 
F. Palmer and Andrew A. Knowles, 
Vice-Presidents. Besides the officers 
the Directors are: William B. Boulton, 
Edgar L. Marston, Thomas P. Fowler, 
Horace E. Garth, Henry Hentz, 
Charles M. Pratt, Thomas H. Hub- 
bard, George W. Quintard, Clarence 
H. Kelsey, Anton A. Raven, William 
M. Kingsland, William Rockefeller, 
John Sinclair, Lowell Lincoln, Henry 
B. Stokes, William C. Sturges, V. 
Everit Macy, Henry Talmadge and 
John T. Willets. The Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, which was chartered in 
1810, has a capital of three million dol- 
lars, a surplus of three million dollars 
and undivided profits of $262,274. 


....Dividends announced: 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fé R.R. (Stamped Ad- 
just. Mort.) 2 per cent., payable May 2d. 
Amer. Exch. Nat’l Bank, 4 per cent., payable 


May 2d. 
United States Rubber Co., Preferred, 144 
per cent., payable June 15th. 
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Cheap chimney, 


dear lamp. 
MACBETH. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your lamp. If you 
use that chimney, you get perhaps twice as much light. 
and save a dollar or two a year of chimney-money. 

It tells, besides, how to care for lamps; even that is 
imperfectly known. 


I send it free; am glad to. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Trees! Trees!! 


A Full Line of High Grade Nursery Stock 


Which inciudes 100,000 Peach Trees, fine and healthy. Also 

Appic, Pear, Cherry, Plum Trees and Small Fruits. Forest 
Ornamental Trees by the acre. Roses, Asparagus, etc. 

A large stock of California Privet, bushy and fine. This 

stock is all well grown and will I give good satisfaction. 

Send for catalogue. Addre: 

The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co., soll New Canaan, Conn 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific pul is used and 
endorsed by leadin sicians —_ 
where. It is abso utely harmless, 
yet a most powerful eal ing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send trial bottle, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ca, Cetera 


Dept. E, 87 Prince Street, New York 
FREE —Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 





The culmination of progressive enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Eastern Dept., Hartford, Conn. 
a free seal our a dealers’ stores or any one cata- 
logue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp, 


POP MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 














Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, New 
York to New Orleans. Delightful voyage. 


Cross Country 


Through daily service from New Orleans 
through Louisiana, Texas, New and Old Mex- 
ico, Arizona and California, to San Francisco, 
and thence across the 


Pacific Ocean 


Via steamers of 1: Pacific = Occidental 

and Oriental or “re , for all 

— in Hawaii, China Javan, Philippine 

ds and Around-the-World. 

ama full information, free illustratad 

pamphlets, maps, time-tables, railroad, 

steamer and sleeping car tickets, address 
any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York, 349 Kt ogg A 1 Broadway; Philadel- 
hia, 109 South Third 8 ;, Boston, 170 Washington St. ; 
29 South Franklin St. ; Baltimore, 109 East 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK CITY. etd 
O. McCormicg, P.T.M., - - San Francisco, Cal. 
Tt: J. ‘ANDERSON, G. } a Sages - Houston, Texas. 
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c one or more packages will be sent to ANY ad- 
dress on receipt of the price by Acker, Merrill 
& Condit Co., 130 Chambers St., New York. 
Express charges to be paid at destination. 


MOTHERS! CAUTION! 


Do not experiment with baby’s 
Delicate little stomach. 


Get COOK’S Flaked Rice. There are substitutes. 
Avoid them. 














A Food for Babies 
EVERYBODY’S 
“- BABIES MADE =." 


STRONG 


Cook’s Flaked Rice 


The little book in each package tells why they 
endorse, and all about how they have used it. 








DOCTORS MOTHERS 
CARL WEILAND, M.D., 


Former Chief of Clinic at Jefferson Medical Co 
lege Hospital, 315 North Sixth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. MRS. AMELIA MATZNER 
THOS. J. LARKIN. M.D 2816 Leithgow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Visiting Physician St. Joseph's Hospital, 129 E. MRS. LUDWIG SIMMONS, 


108th St., New York City. Mt, Clements, Michigan. 


CHAS. A. HINKS, M.D., MRS. V. P. ASH, 


Of the Board of Health, Fall River, Mass. 28 Portland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








MRS. JOSEPH HOERMAN, 


Green and Fairview Avenues, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











AND MANY, MANY OTHERS 











Mothers, you owe it to your baby to 
Cook’s Flaked Rice. 


how good it is. 


try 
Your grocer sells it and knows. 
Buy from him and save expressage. 
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READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA-—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 


Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
cy > Coast Line, 1161 Broadway, ‘Phone, 2142 Madison. 
—Adv. 


The superiority of the Parker Gun over all com- 
petizers was demonstrated on March 12 at St. J h 
Fred. Gilbert making a world’s record at 38 yards, 
killing 98 live birds, the most severe test to which a 
gun can be subjected. The Parker beats the world for 
strong shooting and reliability. 








THE GOMBINATION BENGH AND TOOL 
CABINET. 


The Combination Bench and Tool Cabinet advertised on 
another page is offered by one of the oldest and most re- 
liable hardware establishments in New York, Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. Their No. 100 outfit is most complete, in- 
cluding bench and 95 tools, andis worthy of the most care- 
ful attention of any one interested. 





“THE IGE IS OUT.” 


Maine’s Lakes and Rivers Ready for the 
Sportsmen. 


The magic word is sed—“ the ice is out.” The 
lumberman is happy; he sees the waters of the great 
Penobscot and Kennebec hurling and cracking the 
heavy ice-floes, and making open water for his logs in 
their journey city-ward. And the sportsman! Well, 
just imagine your own frame of mind at the anticipa- 
tion of pulling from a flowing stream or a crystal lake 
land-locked salmon, trout, ogue, bass, carp, perch, 
pickerel, etc. Happy! why, the angler’s nightmares 
and day-dream during April and May are a confusion 
of bait, rods, reels, lines, creels, trawls and canoes. 

Fishing down in Maine means much more than a 
journey to a lake or river and casting a line. It means 
a trip through a section of wild forest lands, where the 
pines and hemlocks send forth a fresh aroma which in- 
vaeeeees and rejuvenates; the solitude which settles 
all about, broken only by the music of the birds and 
the sighing of the pine boughs, will banish far the 
bustling memory of the tumultuous city. And sport! 
well, it doesn’t take long to learn how to catch ’em, 
and whipping a trout stream or paddling a canoe, 
you'll experience the true joys of the angler’s paradise. 

To tell all about Maine’s lakes and rivers and their 
varieties of fish would require a deal of time and 
space, but such popular resorts as Moosehead, Rangeley 
Lakes, Sebago, Grand Lake, Belgrade Lakes and the 
waters of the Bangor. Aroostook and Washington 
County regions tell the tale and speak for the eighteen 
hundred other lakes and ponds in the State. Sebago 
Lake is open first of all, and here are found the larg- 
est specimens of land-locked salmon in the State. 
Moosehead and the Rangeleys furnish trout and land- 
locked salmon galore, and the Belgrade Lakes are fa- 
mous the country over for their black bass. The wa- 
ters of Washington County and the Bangor and Aroos- 
took region are stocked with all the varieties known to 
the inland fisherman. 

In New Hampshire, lakes Winnipesaukee and Sun- 
apee and Newfound Lake take the lead; but there 
are hundreds of smaller ponds and lakes and numerous 
trout brooks besides. ermont has Champlain, Mem- 
phremagog and Willoughby, all prolific haunts: while 
away over the border line in Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia are many famous resorts. For two 
cents in stamps the Boston & Maine Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston, will send their illustrated booklet, 
“Fishing and Hunting.” which describes the fishing 
and ming section of Northern New England and 
Canada ; also another booklet, invaluable to the sports- 
man, with the fish and game laws for 1904 of Maine, 
New Gampetice, Vermont, Massachusetts, Quebec, 
by mg Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland.— 

v. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
Select Summer tour sailing by 8.8. 
E lJ RO PE Baltic, newest and largest steamer $2 bp 
afloat. Apply at once.. Rev. L. D. 
TEMPLE, Flemington G, N. J. 


Managers and Organizers. 








urs 

wards, nee. all onpeneee, 
mphiet, BAKER & GI8SON, Tourist 
99 Nassau Street, New York. 





FEED 


Your 
Thinker 


Brain (and other nerve matter) wastes away 
exactly as other portions of the human body 
give out—a little every hour. Unless this 
waste is repaired the brain gets weak and 
brain-fag and nervous prostration set in. 

This waste is restored naturally by Albu- 
men and Phosphate of Potash found in 


Grape Nuts 


All worn-out, broken-down brains can surely 
be rebuilt by the use of GRAPE-NUTS, the 
most scientific food in the world. 

If you are a thinker your brain wastes 
away in proportion as you use it. It can be 
kept KEEN on GRAPE-NUTS. 

Look for the little book ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville’’ in each package. 














There’s a Reason. 
PHRSON ALT. 
Readers of Tus INDEPENDENT interested in foreign travel will 
receive free of gi char ee “The Book of le soar rly appt 
page complete descriptive ket pul 1a04, > 
eae be ni to Pror. Foaborin ‘OWNSEND, Gwadk, hio. 
Select Party 
now forming for 
leasant visit to 
ntral Europe. 
Strictly first-class 
accommodations eve here. 28d Season. Address 5. M. A 
CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
pam 7 H ! When in search of health and 
rest for mind an 
Come ere hysician will agree.’ Booklet 
free STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
igby, Nova Scotia. Situ 
THE PINES, bt | iy e woods, 500 feet from 
seashore; bathing, tennis, bowling, da: ; Sanitary plumbing ; 
spring water. Send for booklet. i. B. CHURCHILL, Prop. 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years ex ety dl a at .. ~~~ + ape in Middle- 
t ie he te Hos 3. visi ‘ore dec * 
cee eee NE BPENCER KINNEY, M-D., Easton, Pa. 


161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


Dr!SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
The man having a la family, 
ho maz be | looking for, home, cannot to better 
w . 
than ‘make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Oanada, noted for its adaptability, te 
gn Eine. eaaite sapetag and mixed Soowk D 
climate is highi 


spoken o: a lly, the 
of Western Canada have no The Covers 
ious denominations are wel vepeenemed. 


W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
(An 


as HOT SPRINGS 


2,600 FEET ELEVATION OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles cured. 
Golf, pleasure 1, fine livery and outdoor pastimes. THE 
NEW HOMESTEAD is modern in the strictest sense and 





oo by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct 
. ¥. wire. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
World’s Fair Scenic Route 


allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis and the West, for 
side trip to the Springs, 25 es distant on branch 

Pullman compartment car, via Washington, leaves x. » om 
4.55 p.m., arrives Springs 8.25 a.m., eastern time. Excursion 
tickets at C. & O. offices, 362 Broadway, offices Penna. R. R. 
and connecting lines generally. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 


Royal Palace Hotel, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Directly on the Beach. 
.The Finest Location on the Atlantic Coast, 
NEW AND MODERN. 
300 fine ocean front rooms, en ‘suite, with hot and 
cold fresh and sea water baths. Special Casino 


service. Send for illustrated booklet and diagram 
of rooms. 


CHARLES B. PRETTYMAN, Owner and Proprietor. 
LYMAN J. WATROUS, Manager. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 at Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 











ISUMMER HOMES 


IN THE veiaalpaannntes : 


space then send 6 cents for 
free at offices below the SU SRBLY LS 

R HOMES,” of 165 pages. I es list of over 

a Be as Farm and d Boarding Houses, with their Socation. ee 
of board, d, facilities, attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 

wa: 

I NEW, ay 141, 149, 165, 425, 1,854, 1 .870 Broadway; 8 Park 

Place ; ‘Ay. ; 245 Columbus Av.; 153 Fast 125th St.; 273 West 

Toth 8 ie {82 Sth Aves ; ticket offices, Franklin and West 42d St. 


i BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway; 
ce. 
nm May 28th Excursion tickets at reduced rates will be sold at 425 
Broadway. } + Senna. and Ferry offices, giving an Ce 
ng a day 


of ona’ a summer home, and also enjo a 
fshing cin this delight ‘ul region. Tickets good returning May Sist. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 8t., N. ¥. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Iliustrated Book, custiied ** Holi- 
days in i ** describing Cathedral Rou » Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts and the’ Harwich 
Hook of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steamship Line, Eng- 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp Address, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and * 
# &# ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


BINDERS ‘:" to —~ —. me copies of oan 


the rate of 35 cents om aaanen ny AF 
THE ‘INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL 

















INVESTMENT SECURITIES yielding 
annual income of from 4% to 5% carefully reviewed 
in our monthly circular, copy of which we shall be 
pleased to supply upon application. 


Transact General Banking Business. 


Execute Commission Orders Upon 
The New Y ork Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
67 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





WESTERN LANDS 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. - 
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Pennsylvania 45°% Notes, 1876- 1904 


Am. Telephone & Telegraph 5% Notes, The MIDDLESEX 


Union Pacific 5°% Notes, 
Missouri Pacific 59% Notes, Banking Company of 


Baltimore & Ohio 44°% Notes, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


and all Notes and Short-time Bonds of Railroads and Industrial 
companies, dealt in by Assets over $7,000,000. 








Thomas L. Manson @ Co. Debentures and First Mortgage 


Tel. 1887-1890 Cortlandt. No. 71 BROADWAY | oans Esta 
Members of New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. ‘ upon Real wre 


29th YEAR. 








$37,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 33.2 


TAX EXEMPT GOLD BONDS 
To be sold Tuesday, May 3d, 1904, 


as follows: 


$32,000,000 Corporate Stock Payable in 50 years. 
$5,000,000 Refunding Assessment Bonds Payable in 10 years. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These securities are a legal investment for Trust Funds and exempt 
from taxation except for State purposes, and will be issued in coupon 
or registered form. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale Of 
Bonds of the City of New York, provides that “all or none” bids can- 
not be considered by the Comptroiler unless the bidder offering to pur- 
chase “all or none” of the Bonds offered for sale shali also offer to pur- 
chase “‘all or any part” thereof. 

Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in an addressed envelope. 
A DEPOSIT OF TWO PER CENT. OF THE PAR VALUE OF 
BONDS BID FOR MUST ACCOMPANY BIDS. Such deposit must 
be in money or certified check upon a solvent Banking Corporation. 

For further information see “City Record,” published at 2 City 
Hall, New York. 

Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, 


Comptroller City of New York, 280 Broadway, New York, 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER., 
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Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





OO. tems * 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


, $2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





1% Light and Water Stock 


A block of established dividend paying stock of conserva- 
tive light and water company owning splendid gravity water 
works and large, modern water power and electric lighting 
system, supplying a rich, growing. northwestern city with 
water, light and power, under very valusble long time fran- 
chises and contracts, for sale to pay 7%. Dividends Paid 
Quarterly in New York. Operation Economical. Competition 
Impossible. Address ‘‘ Stockholder,” care Lord & Thomas, 
American Tract Society Bldg., New York City. 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers @ 8rokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


33 YEARS QUE CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of C ce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 


Extraordinary. 


Never, in Grentz sighs years, have welent our name to any 
eculative or doubtfulenterprise. We have had adeafear for 
all sorts of allurements from oil companies, 
has placed in our control the most valuable oil property in Kan- 
6as. This has the Seal of our approval because we know t it is genuine, 


ONLY ONE SUCH OPPORTUNITY COMES in a LIFETIME 
If you want to know about tt, write us TO-DAY, 
PERKINS & COMPANY, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Sore EYES Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


DIVIDENDS 
UNITED STATES RUBBER GOMPANY. 


42 Broadway, New York, April 2ist, 1904. 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the Preferred stock|of this company from the net 
earnings for the fiscal year ending March Sist, 1904, to stockholders 
of record at 3 P. M. May Sist, 1904, payable June 15th, 1904. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close at 8 P. M.on Tues- 
day, May 31st, 1904, and reopen at 10 A. M. on Thursday, June 16th, 


—. JAMES B. FORD, Treasurer. 

















ut an accident 








= THEY AMERIGAN — NATIONAL 


‘ ANK. 
we... 128 Broadway, New York, April 22, 1904. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, held to-day 
a semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), on the capital 
stock, was declared, payable wip Ae pecans, to stockholders of 


record at close of business April \. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. 
ct of interest 
2, 1904, 
ti ns NUM- 
to the holders of Registered Bonds. The transfer 
cegistered Bonds will be closed at three o’clock P. 
i. on 4 ril 22, 1904, and will be reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on 
ay 8, > 
Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of Registered Bonds 


who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, April 14, 1904. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 











Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, ad 

Liabilities, « = 2 * # %0,943,508.01 

Surplus, -= = = = * = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrficeg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability ot 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEw YorRK. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 
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New England. Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


$35, 784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued, 

CASH Gepeeations — A all policies 

Every policy has en hereon the cash surrender and paid 
be a — to ‘whieh the insured is entitled by the Massa- 





Assets, Jan. 1, S50R, - 
Liabilities, - - 


"Pamph lets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B. Turner, Asst, Sec’y, 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS - - oe eS 
LIABILITIES, - 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 





$23,249,248.36 
21 ,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - ~ Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY iss, 1904. 


Capital Stock all om 
Re- Teammaranes 


Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6.463, 828.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 








The National Life Insurance 
Companty 


Of Vermont. 


January Ist, 1904, 54th Annual Statement. 
Surplus, - ~ $ 2,928,310 
Income, - - - - - 6,480,463 


New Insurance, - - 
28,363,797 


Assets, - - 
Insurance in Force, - 125,692,778 


HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OF — 
JosEePsH A. Dz Borr, Presiden 
James T. PHELPS, Vice- Presid 
James B. Estes, 2nd Vice- Tencttens. 
OsMAN D. CLARK, Secreta 
HakRry M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR B. BISBEE M.D., Medical Director. 
CLARENOE * MovLTon, Actuary. 
Frep A. HowLAND, Counsel, 
DIRECTORS. 
William P. Qiiiechem, 
W. Seward a 7 


p Ay De 
John G. MeGullough, 
Harry M. Cutler, 
James B. Estee, 
Wilttam W. Stickney. 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$2,791,502 $ 9,880,656 
6,480,463 28,363,797 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,107,244 $61,632,613 
2,928,310 125,692,778 


Charles Dewey, 

Fred E. Smith 

Dudiey C. Denison, 
James 7. Le 


George 
Georee & Ae edict 


Jan. 1 
1894 
1904 
Jan. 1 
1894 
1904 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 





—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, - - - = NEW YORK. 











a ~ 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 














Sf, 
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Mutual Reserve Life | "4% 7274"? INSURANCE. 
INSURANCE COMPANY | Atlantic Mutual 
FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President UInsurance Company, 


305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK : 
OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 7 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. Guaestess Se Se 


methince PEW FORE INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
J. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, # Buperintendent of Tasurance of the PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
insurance Company of the city of New Tork, in the state of New MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 
OL authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 





Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 


pan. for the Security of its Policies. 
r 
interest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality at Three 


and one half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on 
the said 81st day of December, 1903, to be F our Million, Two Hundred -The profits of the Company revert to the assured 


Net Paine yy ~~ ame es. as follows: | and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
“66 y i ~ pease minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
$4,203,909 | of insurance, 


Less Net Value Policies Reinsured * 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 





$4,203,909 


nZ, WITNESS WHERFOF, I have hereunto set my | /ng interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
jean city of Albany, the day and pear rst above wiitien. | cordance with the Charter. 
a FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. A.A. R AVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Total Payments to Polleyholders, $57,784,177.00 Sg a 





Surplus (0 Policyholders, - -  §06,587.89 G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, IIIs. 


i. .‘‘ Insure in en American Company.’’*]. 





